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RADIO'S EPISCOPAL HOUR broadcast over largest : 


sustaining network of any continuing religious program. 


Without 


this trmely help 


many churches could 


not be built! 


How the A.C.B.F. aids 
Episcopal building 
programs everywhere 


St. Peter’s Church, Portland, Ore. 


When unusual population growth makes 
demands for Episcopal Church facilities 
beyond the immediate financial capacity 
of the community, building plans need 
not be delayed or abandoned—thanks 
to the low-cost, long-term loans of the 
American Church Building Fund! 


Church of Our Saviour, Atlanta, Ga. 


Ever since 1880, the American Church 
Building Fund has been the Episcopal 
Church’s own finance organization. Since 
that time, hundreds of loans have been 
made to growing congregations from the 
A.C.B.F. revolving fund. But today, re- 
quests for aid far exceed the resources 
of this official, non-profit organization. 
Yet it continues to serve the interests of 
our Church to the limit of its capacity. 


Clergymen Say: “. . The project could 
not have been undertaken without the help of the 
A.C.B.F. Commission . . . truly a missionary fund 
with an investment in the future.”—Rev. Kent L. 
Haley, Vicar, St. Peter’s Church, Portland, Ore. 
“The assistance of the A.C.B.F....makes possible 
the provision of needed facilities and their use during 
the time when they are being paid for.’’—Rev. Roy 
Pettway, Rector, Church of Our Saviour, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


WRITE FOR full information 
on the American Church Building Fund, 
one of the most worth-while agencies of 


the Episcopal Church in America today. 
Address: 


AMERICAN CHURCH 
BUILDING FUND 
COMMISSION 


170 Remsen Street, Breoklyn 1, N. Y. 


Contributions from individuals and parishes 
are urgently needed to make more A.C.B.F. 
loans available. Will you help? Contributions 
and legacies are tax deductible. 


EET TERS 


aes ily 
Opinions expressed below are not necessarl 
those of “Episcopal Churchnews” or its editors. 


>» PRISON STORY LAUDED 


As an Episcopalian and professor of 
criminology, I want to thank you for 
your cover story about Fr. Cooper’s 
work at Wallkill Prison. Naturally, in 
my profession I am interested when any 
magazine puts the spotlight on rehabili- 
tative personnel and programs In any 
American prison. 

The American people need to know 
much more than they do about une 
creeping revolution” that 1s going for- 
ward in many peno-correctional sys- 
tems. It is especially important, In my 
view, that Christians develop aware- 
ness, not only of what is being done, 
but also of the very great need to do 
much more. I sincerely hope, therefore, 
that you will be able to run other ma- 
terials from time to time on enlightened 
and truly sophisticated religious pro- 
grams among the inmates of our 
prisons. 

J. MARSHALL SNELLING 
RICHMOND, VA. 


> CALLS IT ‘LIQUOR’ PROBLEM 


Referring to your recent interpre- 
tation of Vital Issues (HCnews, July 
25), we had been looking forward for 
some weeks for an expression from you 
on the liquor problem. It is doubtful if 
we should call it a “temperance” prob- 
lem except that drinkers all individ- 
ually find it a problem to determine 
just where their limit is. (Maybe it 
varies from day to day or from hour to 
hour!) 

As you say, over-indulgence “may 
(?) cloud the brain.” “It may produce a 
loss of self-control and moral judg- 
ment,” etc., etc. Naturally the vast, 
influential and smart liquor interests 
like to get the matter into the emotional 
and political field and out of the ethical 
and scientific or logical field. Emotional 
leaders on both sides fall for that ap- 
proach. Maybe they obtain greater sal- 
aries and donations from an emotional 
response! We hear too many arguments 
on both sides of the question regarding 
what the Bible writers said or did not 
say about drinking to bother with that 
phase of the argument now. 

You properly advocate sympathy 
and understanding towards those who 
realize that they should not drink and 
that implies that we should carefully 
avoid the least sign of social pressure 
to induce or even to present an oppor- 
tunity to anyone to drink. We know 
now what was not generally known 
in previous ages that wine is a mocker 
and, as you say in your article, the 
enticement to take on liquor is “first 
of all to (over) inflate his ego and 
sense of self-importance and well being 
and secondly to forget himself.” 

Comparatively recent studies have 
made it clear that therein lies the 
charm and the danger of the light 
drink. Why in the name of common 
sense we should indulge in this worse 
than useless extravagance calls for 
serious contemplation. Please continue 
to encourage such contemplation. 

Cc, E. B. ROBERTS 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF, 
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give you finest quality 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 
at SAVINGS up to 50°/ 


Now—at almost half the price of custom- 
tailored vestments—your church can enjoy 
the quality materials and beauty for which 
Cuthbertson ecclesiastical vestments are 
distinguished. If you have in your church 
women who like to sew, our new CUT-OUT 
KITS for altar hangings, markers, stoles, 
albs, chasubles, etc., can fill your vestment 
needs at budget prices. 

All fabrics are perfectly centered, marked 
and cut, ready to sew. Easy-to-follow instruc- 
tions included. Send today for your FREE 
copy of our illustrated and descriptive cata- 
log, complete with order forms. 
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The HOLY LAND ART COMPANY 
offers Ecclesiastical Fabrics to Al- 
tar Guilds. They are available by 
the yard; cut to given dimensions; 
or as Eucharistic vestments and 
altar hangings. 


Trimmings, orphreys and fabrics 
are available in silk, metal, bem- 
berg and rayon damasks of diverse 
church design and in all colors of 
the Divine Liturgy. 

Please address sample inquiry to: 
THE HOLY LAND ART CO. 
Established 1922 
55 Barclay St. * New York 7, N. Y. 
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All embroidery 
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A DIFFERENT 

BACKSTAGE twist in the routine 
of interviewing may be found in this 
issue in the well-done piece about For- 
ward Movement Publications. Former 
editor, Canon Symons, turns reporter to 
present a word picture about his suc- 
cessor, and about what goes on at the 
office in Cincinnati, headquarters of the 
Publications. It must have been fun for 
Canon Symons to write the article, since 
he knew all the answers before sitting 
down at the typewriter. We hope readers 
will take advantage of the wealth of ma- 
terial found in the little Forward Move- 
ment booklets that are usually placed in 
the narthex of churches. 

BISHOP BURRILL of Chicago was 
quite upset, and justified in being so, 
over the wire service treatment of his 
sermon in Chicago at the Catholic Con- 
gress. You will find his statement con- 
cerning ‘‘misinterpretation” of his views 
on page 13 of this issue. 

WE CARRIED an article in our last 
issue by Harry W. McMahan on the sub- 
ject of TV advertising, containing a pos- 
sible message in regard to employment 
of similar methods by churches. Have 
just heard that a book, The Television 
Commercial, authored by Mr. McMahan, 
will be released on Sept. 13 by Hastings 
House Publishers, Inc., of New York City. 
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Redlands, California, the Rev. George W. 
Morrel, who penned “‘The Roman Who 
Knew His Bible” in this issue, has also 
been a busy man in the publication field. 
A native of Austin, Texas (born Aug. 26, 
1917), Mr. Morrel is author of ‘The 
Orthodox Church and the Concordat”; 
“Religious Poetry and the Anglican Tra- 
dition” ; “Contemporary Continental The- 
ology” in “Christianity and the Contem- 
porary Scene,” and “Topics for Preach- 
ing.”’ Certainly enjoyed his brief visit 
with us in Richmond when passing by 
this way. 

WORDS AND pictures tell the story 
(page 23) of “The Episcopal Hour,” a 
radio effort with the largest sustaining 
network of any continuing religious pro- 
gram. Produced at the Protestant Radio 
and Television Center in Atlanta, Ga., 
last year’s Episcopal Hour programs 
reached 47 dioceses in 28 states. The 
Hour, made up of transcriptions, begins 
its ninth year of broadcasting on Oct. 24, 
and we wish everybody concerned God- 
speed in their attempt to bring to lis- 
teners a “wider variety of programs, 
aimed at both clergy and laity, men and 
women in all age and interest categories.” 


Chines (ans 


PUBLISHER 


Episcopal Churchnews recelves the full news and picture 
service of Religious News Service, United Press Photos. 

CABLE ADDRESS: ECnews, Richmond, Va.; TELE- 
PHONES: Richmond—LD212 and 3-6631; New York, Gra- 
mercy, 3-3546; TELETYPE: RH 197. 


Titles used In Episcopal Ghurchnews in connection with 
Episcopal clergy are those Indicated by the Individual as his 
preference or as in pacers usage In his parish. 

Opinions expressed by writers of feature articles and special 
columns do not necessarily reflect the opinions of the editors 
or the publisher of Episcopal Churchnews. 
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hooks. A double (D-4-CT) Checker- 
ette of equal length accommodates 
48 on hangers or 64 on hooks. Both 
can be set-up anywhere or dis- 
assembled in less than a minute 
without nuts, bolts or tools, can be 
stored like folding chairs, or will 
stand rigid for years. The double 
.. Checkerette comes on large casters 

for easy movement when i 
assembled. Checkerettes can be 
assembled “‘high”’ for robes or vest- 
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The Fund 


No one need ask “What Fund?” There is 
only one Fund. Among the clergy it stands 
out as in a class by itself. For over two 
centuries, its service to the members of the 
cloth has been building up life-long friend- 
ships. All denominations enjoy its privi- 
leges. The best people speak of it in the 
highest terms. 


Sound reasons can be given for such fidel- 
ity. Write and find out what they are. 


Rittenhouse Square, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 
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> CHURCH SHOULD SPEAK UP | 


Please permit me to answer Miss ¥ 
Knox’ letter (ECnews, July 25) about {| 
the Church being out of bounds when ¥ 
it speaks against an un-American ideal }} 
in our government or politics. 

I would think that if Christ through y 
His agency, the Church, is out of bounds ¥ 
in our government, then the Church ¥ 
would then be out of bounds in these 
United States of America. ; | 

We will all agree that Senator Me- 4 
Carthy’s purpose is for the welfare of } 
all of us Americans. But we do not all |) 
agree to his methods of using totali- 7 
tarian ways to kick out a totalitarian 
type of idealism. 

A good example of this is in World | 
War II. We all knew Communism was } 
unacceptable to the American way of ' 
life, or the Christian way of life. Yet 7 
we allied ourselves with an evil of ' 
Russia to stamp out the evil of Hitler- | 
ism. Did we defeat evilism? No! We: 
still have it here today. 

I. do not like the investigation. I | 
would rather have a courtroom trial 
where a person is tried by jury and | 
not to be submitted to a public free- 
for-all with one layman acting as a 
judge. 

Americanism is what every American 
God-fearing person should stand up for. 

With no reflection on Sen. McCarthy, 
whom I honor deeply, I have no love for 
the type of investigation that ruins an 
American whose life is ruined because 
of a rumor or suspicion that plants an 
idea in an American employer that the 
released man is still a suspected person, 
when a courtroom would have declared 
him innocent. McCarthy’s committee 
doesn’t make this apparent. 

I want all to understand right here 
and now. I am a Christian first, which 
in turn gives me the certain duty of 
being an American second. Somehow 
they go hand in hand. 

Secondly, I refuse Communism which 
I could never submit to, without betray- 
ing my loyalty to Christ. 

Christianity and Communism have 
only one thing in common, sharing. Two 
things make them both the opposite. 
Christianity owes its loyalty to God. 
Communism to the state. We are free 
with Christ or slaves to a state. 

All of us Christians should always 
remember this when thinking of our 
Washington government. It took heaven 
to make Washington possible. There- 
fore, Washington is only second to 
heavenly authority. Let’s not have 
everything for us decided by Washing- 
ton, the capital, but Washington, the 
capital that obeys the authority of 
heaven. 

When a Church can not warn its 
people of satan in Washington, Sacra- 
mento or Albany, then the Church has 
lost its meaning to America! 

A/2C PAUL KENNETH EGGERS 
SELFRIDGE AFB, MICH. 
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Monte falcione, Italy 


Before I left Geneva the O’Hare’s took me for a 
drive into the French Alps. First we visited a Chil- 
dren’s Camp for American youngsters by the lake at 
Annecy. There I made the acquaintance of the two 
young Miss O’Hares, enjoying themselves, despite a 
touch of homesickness, in magnificent surroundings. 

Later we moved on to 
the little mountain village 
of Annecy. Here there is 
a large tubercular sani- 
torium, but its chief claim 
to celebrity is its parish 
church. This is not merely 
a modern but a decidedly 
‘modernist’ piece of eccles- 
iastical architecture, dec- 
orated by Matisse and 
other very ‘contemporary’ 
French artists. To me the 
whole thing was most re- 
freshing and satisfying. 
The traditional styles of 
church architecture—Gothic, Byzantine, Baroque, 
Italianate, etc.—were all magnificent in the day when 
they were genuinely creative, but there can be no justi- 
fication for merely imitating them in another age. A 
twentieth century church should be a recognizable 
creation of its own age—just as a medieval cathedral 
was. 

Undoubtedly the very contemporary frescoes, tapes- 
tries, stained glass, mosaics, and sculpture at Annecy 
will seem rather strong meat for some delicate artistic 
stomachs, but again I feel sure that the experiment 
was worth taking, even though the final result is 
frankly a little unequal. In many ways contemporary 
art is closer in spirit and manner to the greatest 
periods in the history of Christian art than the rather 
dreary, naturalistic, representatorial religious art 
which has become conventional in the Church since 
the Renaissance. Creative contemporary artists like 
Picasso and Matisse have more in common with By- 
zantine mosaics, Russian, icons, and medieval stained 
glass and stone carving than any of our religious 
artists have had since the Renaissance. The genius 
of Christian art must always be expressive and sym- 
bolic rather than representatorial, concerned to ex- 
press underlying, half-hidden truths rather than 
merely to reproduce and record the surface facts. 
Christian art is a theological discipline and a merely 
naturalistic, representatorial art fails to dig beneath 
the surface of appearance and grasp and convey the 
underlying realities which the Christian Faith lays 
bare. 


Bossey 

Before I left Geneva I visited my old friends at 
the Ecumenical Institute at Celigny, about ten miles 
from Geneva. The Ecumenical Institute, housed in 
the beautiful Chateau de Bossey, is one of the most 
important, and perhaps one of the least well known, 
activities of the World Council of Churches. Here 
gather, in an almost uninterrupted series of confer- 
ences, members of different Christian Churches from 
all over the world, seeking to discover, and not alto- 
gether in vain, a unity in Christ which transcends 
their very deep and real divisions. There are confer- 
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EKUROPEAN 
DIARY 


by J. V. LANGMEAD CASSERLEY 


ences for theologians and philosophers at which the 
air is often suitably thick and the atmosphere heavily 
charged, but there also gatherings of pastors and pa- 
rochial clergy, theological students, and lay people. 
There is a feeling at Bossey that the Institute should 
have more American visitors. When I was there a Con- 
ference for the laity was taking place at which there 
was not a single American representative. This is in- 
deed regrettable. There lay 
conferences are compara- 
tively inexpensive; there 
is a fair amount of time 
allowed for rest and rec- 
reation; the surroundings 
are superb. They should be 
thought of as an oppor- 
tunity for a mentally and 
spiritually profitable and 
stimulating vacation in 
one of the most beautiful 
parts of Europe and in an 
atmosphere of profound 
and delightful fellowship 
in one of the most beauti- 
tiful parts of Europe. If it were more widely known 
that such a privilege was readily available, more 
people would avail themselves of it. 

Dr. Kraemer, the director of the Institute, had al- 
ready left for Evanston, but his remarkable fellow 
worker, Madamoiselle Dietrich—so frail physically, 
so robust of mind—welcomed me warmly back to Bos- 
sey. She herself asked me to write something for HC- 
news which would bring the existence of Bossey to the 
notice of American readers. She told me that both she 
and Dr. Kraemer are retiring from the staff of the 
Institute very shortly. They have labored at Bossey 
for eight years and they feel that this is long enough 
to spend advising, leading, and guiding one conference 
after another. It is impossible not to sympathize with 
their feelings, but anyone who has ever attended a 
Bossey Conference will realize at once how sorely they 
will be missed. 


Through Italy 

Perhaps the most vivid impression that comes into 
the mind of the driver as he speeds perforce through 
one fascinatingly interesting Italian city after an- 
other, without pausing for even the merest glance, is 
the ever present fact of overpopulation which is one 
of Italy’s greatest and gravest problems. 

I have never visited the Far East but I imagine 
that there also, as in Italy, the streets seem to teem 
with people. Even quite small towns and villages seem 
overcrowded. 

At the pleasant little mountain village of Montecorno, 
in the Appenines, an interesting conversation over a 
glass of wine with a young man employed in the local 
mayor’s office drew attention to more sad consequences 
of this embarrassing wealth of people from which 
Italy suffers—unemployment, social and agricultural 
as much as urban and industrial. Unemployment and 
a widespread poverty, contrasting glaringly with the 
visible prosperity of the more fortunate classes, is in- 
deed the second most noticeable social characteristic 
of Italian life. The traveller sees the evidence of it 
everywhere. 

Of course, Italy is by no means the only country 
which faces the problem of over-population. Many of 

(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 


A revolution that affects 
every Christain 


Fifty years ago 


Men thought of missions as concerned 
largely with the conversion of individuals 
from non-Christian religions in conven- 
iently foreign lands. The missionary was an 
explorer, a teacher, and a leader. People 
spoke of “foreign missions.” 


Today 


The missionary has become a cooperative 
fellow worker with the younger churches 
which have been established throughout 
the world. The term “world mission of the 
church” is replacing that of “foreign mis- 
sions,” and the missionary movement is 
standing at the beginning of a new era. 


The story of this profound change—its 
causes, its methods, and its far-reaching 
effects—is described in 


Revolution 
In 
Missions 


By Willis Church Lamott 


. a significant new book which is 
both an enlightening study and an 
excuting challenge to fulfill the world- 
wide purpose of God. 


wherever books are sold 


She Macmttlan Company 


60 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11, N.Y. 
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(Continued from page 3) 


our so-called ‘neo-Malthusian’ contraception zealots 
believe that this is really the problem of the whole 
world. The mistake of the neo-Malthusians is the idea 
that overpopulation is caused by high birth rates and 
can be remedied by low birth rates. There is in fact 
no evidence to suggest that the enormous growth in 
the population of the western countries which started 
at about the beginning of the nineteenth century was 
caused by higher birth rates than in previous centuries. 
On the contrary all the evidence suggests that birth 
rates were more or less the same throughout this 
period. What brought about overpopulation were im- 
provements in medical technique which drastically 
lowered the death rate, and which still continue to do 
so. The neo-Malthusian tactic of compensating for the 
consequences of a lowered death rate by lowering the 
birth rate also confronts us with a new problem, 
which is very much a twentieth century problem—the 
problem of the aging nation, in which there are more 
old people and retired pensioners, and fewer young 
workers to support them. We cannot discuss this prob- 
lem here. Perhaps I shall be able to devote a “Chris- 
tian Interpretation” to it when I get home. Mean- 
while I would say this: while I agree with most of 
the moral theologians of our Church that the Roman 
Catholic attitude towards contraception is theologi- 
cally unsound, I also think that the neo-Malthusian 
enthusiasm for contraception is sociologically un- 
sound. 

My young municipal official was a delightful person. 
He had studied in Switzerland and worked in the 
French resistance. He kept on saying, “J’aime beau- 
coup tous les etrangeres!”’ (“I like all foreigners very 
much!’’) If this enthusiastic regard for foreigners 
were universal the world might perhaps be a happier 
place. For the Christian, of course, there are no for- 
eigners. ‘Now ye are no more strangers but fellow- 
citizens in the Household of God.” 


CHRISTIAN 


INTERPRETATION 


will be resumed in this space in our 
issue dated September 19. Editor Casserley 
is currently traveling abroad. After having 
spent about a week in England, Dr. Casser- 
ley’s itinerary called for visits to several 


cities in Switzerland, Italy and France. 
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12,000 pack Minneapolis Auditorium for opening Congress Session 


‘Second Anglican Congress Draws 


‘Attendance From All Over World 


’ 


The worldwide unity of Anglican- 
ism as well as the great tensions 
“which it holds so neatly in balance 
5 were plainly evident from the very 
“opening of the Second Anglican Con- 
~ gress. 

This was no new demonstration but 
sone which had not been possible on 
Hsuch a scale since a single previous 
* meeting of the similar Congress held 
tin London, England, in 1908. 

' To Minneapolis, in America’s heart- 
‘land, as if to pick up strings left 
‘dangling 46 years ago, came some 
| 670 delegates and thousands of visi- 
(tors. Included were archbishops, 
| bishops, priests, and laity from 14 
} autonomous Churches in as many 
i lands and a dozen “extra provincial” 
| Churches not yet in established prov- 
inces. 


They came to hear addresses, to 
discuss Church thought and life, to 
mix with members of many differ- 
ent people and races who share in the 
tradition of a great and historic part 
of the One, Holy, Catholic and Apos- 
tolic Church of Christ. 

Delegates and visitors found hos- 
pitality at Churches and homes in 
Minneapolis and nearby communities. 
At St. Mark’s Cathedral, eager wel- 
comers from the diocese of host 
Bishop Stephen E. Keeler assisted 
with registration, dispensed refresh- 
ments and tickets to side events of 
the Congress. 

Worshippers, jamming 12,000-seat 
Minneapolis Auditorium for the open- 
ing service, saw delegates in a 20- 
minute-long procession, grouped be- 
hind colorful banners identifying 
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the Churches from which they came. 

They also heard calls for Chris- 
tian unity, truth, and freedom from 
two chief leaders of the Anglican 
Communion. 

American Presiding Bishop Henry 
Knox Sherrill, president of the Con- 
gress, urged realism with regard to 
“the stern facts of the world scene” 
and equally to the state of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

Mindful that many would go from 
Minneapolis to the World Council 
Assembly at Evanston, he said the 
Church could not be satisfied merely 
with increased cooperation between 
its branches; the goal is complete 
unity. 

He scored “ecclesiastical isolation- 
ists’ who ignore “the tremendous 
forces arranged against Christian- 
ity, the overwhelming convictions 
that the Churches hold in common, 
and the plain fact that God works 
His will in many ways and through 
many groups.” 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Geoffrey Francis Fisher, ranking 


5) 


primate of Anglicanism, said that the 
Church has always been engaged in 
the tensions of a two-fold struggle: 
“to keep God’s revealed truth free 
from man-made fetters, and to keep 
Christian freedom always subject to 
God’s truth.” 

The right balance has never yet 
been achieved for long, even by the 
Anglican Communion, he added. 

“But our history has never let us 
for long forget the tensions.” 

The Archbishop, naming Scrip- 
tures, Sacraments, and the Ministry 
as the essential principles of the 
Church Catholic, held that no Church 
in Christendom uses all of them whol- 
ly as Christ wants. 

Yet, he concluded, these three gifts 
of Christ give us confidence and hope 
in His service. 

“They offer truth and they offer 
freedom: and the challenge and ad- 
venture of Christian Discipleship is 
that by continuing in their use we 
may grow in the knowledge of His 
truth and so grow in the freedom 
which His truth brings.” 

After the service, delegates faced 
the business ahead. 


Congress Set-Up Is Answer 


To Delegate Participation 
The Lambeth Conference of 1948 
decided there should be an Anglican 
Congress midway between every two 
Lambeth Conferences which would 
include bishops, priests, and the laity. 
Such congresses were not to be legis- 


Canon Wedel leads typical discussion group 


Special Report: Anglican Congress 


On This Anniversary . 


The Most Rev. Michael H. Yashiro, Presiding Bishop of the 
Nippon 


_ 
Bishop Yashiro 


Seikokwei ane Episcopal Church in Japan), is a@ man 


without bitterness. His charity and for- 
giveness expresses his deep Christian con- 
viction. In the United States attending the 
second worldwide Anglican Congress on 
the 9th anniversary of the dropping of the 
first atom bomb, the Bishop, in whose prov- 
ince are both Hiroshima and Nagasaki, 
said: “We do not forget, for no one who 
tries to be a Christian should ever forget 
the horror and cruelty of war, but we have 
long ago tried to forgive and have prayed 
that we also have been forgiven. After the 
war you came to us as conquerors who 
brought freedom rather than oppression. 
Now we shall always be friends.” Bishop 


.““No Bitterness” 


Yoshiro said this is the great day of opportunity for Christianity 
in Asia. He believes that with the help of the “mother Church” 
Japan will be able to send her own missionaries to Asian people. 


lative or policy-making as each na- 
tional Church in the Anglican Com- 
munion is autonomous. They were to 
be convened simply by invitation. 

It was the Episcopal Church in the 
USA which made possible this second 
Anglican Congress. Once called it 
posed this question: How can nearly 
700 people from 14 Churches scat- 
tered throughout the whole world, 
meeting together for some 42 hours 
over a period of 10 days, all share in 
the shaping of 4 statements concern- 
ing their religious faith? 

For an answer one must understand 


Don Berg Photo 


how the Congress was organized and 
what made it move steadily toward its 
goal. During those 42 hours un- 


counted thousands of words were 


spoken by topic speakers in prepared 
addresses. In smaller discussion 
groups the speeches were ‘kicked 
around’ and in the process more 
words were produced which were 
deftly channelled into statements fi- 
nally emerging as something approxi- 
mating Anglican thinking. 

While the only other previous Con- 
gress (London, 1908) struggled with 
7 points, at Minneapolis this year’s 
Congress settled for 4 topics—Our 
Vocation, Our Worship, Our Message, 
and Our Work. 

On the shoulders of 1 archbishop, 
6 bishops, 2 seminary professors, and 
2 laypeople rested the responsibility 
of presenting to the general sessions, 
attended by all delegates, addresses 
which would establish a foundation 
for the Congress’ thinking. 

Prior to the opening session, dele- 
gates had been divided into 20 dis- 
cussion groups of about 30 people— 
each group having its own chairman 
and secretary. The groups were little 
cross sections of the Anglican Com- 
munion, each with its proportionate 
share of the Congress’ bishops, 
priests, and laity. 

After each presentation of a topic 


at a general session and armed with | 


printed copies of the speaker’s text, 
the delegates mushroomed out to 
their assigned group meetings. There, 
in two sessions that usually ran for a 


total of four hours, the groups using | 
the printed texts of the topic ad-} 
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é dresses, discussed and finally put to- 
gether a statement of their own. 


+ for the Congress’ consideration. 

The first reading of the rough 
draft statement was followed with a 
‘sentence-by-sentence, paragraph-by- 
‘paragraph discussion. Changes in 
both content and phrasing of the 


\ Three Addresses Set Up 
» Basis for First Topic 
“Though complete agreement may 


jj faith.” 


letter of greetings to the Auetican 
1 Congress, touched on a theme which 


was to be often repeated in the delib- 


| The Bishop of London opened the 
» discussion of the first theme, on “Our 
») Vocation,” with an address entitled 
1“‘The Position of the Anglican Com- 
Ymunion in History and Doctrine.” 
Dr. Wand said, in part, that “if any- 
‘/one were to ask me to put in a single 
‘1 sentence what I believe to be the posi- 
‘tion of the Anglican Communion, I 
should say that it strives to give ex- 


iBible as reflected in the continuous 
3 history of the Christian Church.” 

: | Although Bishop Wand made. it 
‘clear that he represented the Anglo- 
Catholic tradition in the church, he 
» insisted that it is the genius of Angli- 
Ycanism to hold both catholic or pro- 
+ testant traditions in a comprehensive 
‘balance. He said that this involves 
Yboth “faithfulness to the original 
‘foundation of the church and a con- 
‘stant adaptation to the changing cir- 
‘} cumstances.” 

Bishop Wand traced the origin of 
‘the catholic and the protestant as- 
* pects of Christian doctrine to the two 
fundamental ideas of Grace and 
? Faith. He pictured the tension be- 
¥ tween the two but insisted that 
4 neither must be neglected. “Our posi- 
‘tion in doctrine is comprehensive,” 
4 he said. “If our doctrine contains am- 
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Statement: “Our Vocation” 


f Three addresses were delivered to general sessions of the Congress during 
its second day in connection with the first topic—Our Vocation. The first was 
by the Rt. Rev. and Rt. Hon. J. W. C. Wand, D.D., Bishop of London: The 
Position of the Anglican Communion in History and in Doctrine. The second 
was by the Most Rev. Philip Carrington, Litt.D., D.C.L., S.T.D., D.D., Arch- 
bishop of Quebec: The Structure of the Anglican Communion while the third 
was presented by the Rev. J. P. Hickinbotham, M.A., Professor of Theology 
in the University College of the Geld Coast whose subject was: Our Place in 
Christendom and Our Relations With Other Communions. The statement 


based on these three addresses follows: 


Wand 


I. Our Vocation 


God calls our whole Anglican 
Communion to worship Him and to 
obey His will, to receive the gifts 
which He offers to us in Christ, and 
to proclaim and practise the Chris- 
tian faith in the power of His Holy 
Spirit. Our answer to the call 
means’ a personal and corporate 
knowledge of Jesus Christ and ac- 
tive discipleship in every sphere of 
daily living. 

The Anglican Communion is a 
fellowship of Churches at one and 
the same time Catholic in seeking 
to do justice to the wholeness of 
Christian truth, in emphasizing 
continuity through the Episcopate 
and in retaining the historic creeds 
and sacraments of undivided 
Christendom; and Evangelical in 
its commission to proclaim the 
Gospel and in its emphasis on per- 
sonal faith in Jesus Christ as Sav- 
iour. In loyalty to the New Testa- 
ment it is free in its quest for 
truth, in the faith that Christ is 
the Lord of all Truth. 

Truly to be an Anglican is to 
combine within oneself both Catho- 
lic and Protestant traditions in a 
dynamic relationship. The tension 
between these different traditions 
becomes creative when it is held in 
charity. Indeed a like expression 
of these different emphases should 
characterize the life of every dio- 


Carrington 


Hickinbotham 


cese. If Anglicanism did not pre- 
serve variety in unity, it would 
make a poorer contribution to the 
Church Universal. It is our costly 
responsibility to hold together 
these loyalties in mutual forebear- 
ance, trust and cooperation in the 
Church’s work and mission. 

Fundamental to the nature of 
the Church is its evangelistic wit- 
ness both in non-Christian and 
in nominally Christian lands. 
Through constant adherence to 
this primitive and permanent mis- 
sion our Communion will obey its 
Lord and strengthen its fellow- 
ship. We therefore call all members 
of the Church to new dedication, 
that our witness may become in- 
creasingly effective and wide- 
spread. 

Secondly, we identify ourselves 
with the Appeal to all Christian 
People made by the Bishops at 
Lambeth in 1920, and we affirm the 
four principles of unity contained 
in the Lambeth Quadrilateral, 
namely: (1) The Holy Scriptures, 
as the record of God’s revelation of 
Himself to man; and as being the 
rule and ultimate standard of 
faith; (2) The Creed commonly 
called Nicene, as the sufficient 
statement of the Christian faith, 
and either it or the Apostles’ Creed 
as the Baptismal confession of be- 
lief; (8) The divinely instituted 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 


biguities, those ambiguities are al- 
ready to be found in scripture.” 

The Archbishop of Quebec, Dr. 
Philip Carrington, spoke on “The 
Structure of the Anglican Commu- 
nion.” He pointed out that although 
there is no central authority which 
exercises jurisdiction over the mem- 
ber churches of the Anglican Com- 
munion there are many things which 
unite Anglicans everywhere. He men- 
tioned, as examples, the Lambeth 
Conference, loyalty to the See of 
Canterbury, the Prayer Book and the 


Special Report: Anglican Congress 


botham, professor of theology in Uni- 
versity College of the Gold Coast, 
made the concluding address on the 
first theme. His subject was “Our 
Place in Christendom and Our Rela- 
tions with Other Communions.” He 
said that he was speaking with the 
Assembly of the World Council of 
Churches clearly in mind and remind- 
ed his Anglican audience that “our 
Anglican Communion is only a minute 
fraction of the total company of 
Christians on earth.” Professor Hick- 
inbotham stated that Anglican think- 


St. Paul Pioneer Press Photo 


“First Ladies” greeted by Minnesota ladies.* 


common faith of the Creeds, the An- 
glican Congress itself, and the recent 
transformation of St. Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury, into a school of 
advanced studies for the whole Angli- 
can Communion. 

The Archbishop concluded his pa- 
per with a call to the “Old Time Re- 
ligion” as the Anglican Communion 
has received it. ‘““‘We stand for the old 
historic Christian religion,” he said. 
“We want it in its fulness but with- 
out those dogmatic and liturgical de- 
velopments which are foreign to the 
primitive period. We believe in a 
holy ecumenical church after the 
Evangelical and Catholic and Apos- 
tolic pattern. ... We stand together 
for that true ecumenical Christianity, 
as it was before our divisions, as it 
will be in the future when all our di- 
visions are healed, and it is God’s 
good pleasure to bring in His King- 
dom.” 

The Rev. Professor J. P. Hickin- 


ing upon the subject of Church 
United starts from two convictions, 
that “the Church of Christ ought to 
be one visibly united society” and 
that, in fact, it is visibly divided. 
He maintained that no one Chris- 
tian Communion can give the fulness 
of the Christian witness today be- 
cause of the divisions of Christen- 
dom. He stated the need for four 
qualities of mind: ‘That we should 
treat Church relations as a matter 
of discipleship, not of diplomacy. 
Our communions are not sovereign 
states free to follow their own inter- 
est or their own judgment; we are 
sundered groups of God’s children 
who are bidden by the one loving 
Father to be reconciled to each other. 
The second quality is that of 
intellectual honesty and open minded- 
ness. ... The third, is eagerness to 


* From left to right: Mrs. Sherill, Mrs. Fisher 
Mrs. Lloyd M. Thorburn, President of Woman’s 
Auxiliary of Minn. and Mrs. Harold E. Blodgett, 
luncheon chairman. j 
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use and enjoy to the full the degree || 
of unity we already possess... (and | 
finally), reverence for freedom and | 
ability to rejoice in variety within | 
the Body of Christ.” “Perhaps a pil- . 
grim Church needs to fear the neat- |: 
ness and the security which can be | 
had by staying at home more than | 
the untidiness, the anxieties, and the | | 
gropings for the path which are the | 
lot of all who go on trek.” 

In this discussion of the Vocation 
of the Anglican Communion it was |- 
evident that Anglicans are perhaps | 
more conscious of the disunity of | 
Christendom than any other commt- - 
nion, and for the reason that they ~ 
seek to hold within one single com- | 
munion most of the conflicting opin- |) 
ions and historic traditions which di- - 
vide the universal Church. Anglicans | 
discovered at Minneapolis that there : 
was a greater unity within Anglican 
Communion than some had supposed. 


Two ‘First Ladies”? Talk 
To 1300 Minnesotan WA’s 


Overflowing the ballroom of the: 
Hotel Nicollet, more than 1,300 wom- - 
en attended the Woman’s Auxiliary © 
luncheon during the Anglican Con- 
gress at Minneapolis. 

They came for fellowship — and te ' 
hear Mrs. Geoffrey F. Fisher, wife of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and _ 
Mrs. Henry K. Sherrill, wife of the 
presiding bishop. 

Hailing the contribution of women 
to the life and work of the Church, 
Mrs. Fisher said nevertheless that : 
they are not doing all they can. 

“Many Church women have oppor- 
tunities as speakers, fewer of us are: 
writers, and fewer still are and have $ 
been great social reformers,” she 4 
said. “God gives us a message to de- 
liver. Where we have opportunity to 4 
speak and write, we must accept it 
as a most serious responsibility. And 
we must pray that such opportunities 
may be extended in all parts of our 
great Communion, to such women as 4 
have this gift and who feel called 
by God to minister it to His glory 
and the edifying of His body.” 

Mrs. Sherrill, who introduced the! 
Archbishop’s wife, thanked the wom- 
en of Minnesota for giving delegates: 
and visitors to the Congress such a 
cordial welcome. 

“Surely,” she said, “this gathering} 
makes us acutely aware that no mat- 
ter what part of the world we may} 
live in, we are very truly just one 
Church Family of the Anglican Com-| 
munion.”’ 


| Dr. Massey Shepherd, Jr., professor 
of liturgics at the Church Divinity 
‘ School of the Pacific, Berkeley, and 
*jthe Dean of Lincoln, Bishop Colin 
Dunlop. 

Dr. Shepherd, who spoke on “Our 
» Anglican Heritage of Common Wor- 
i) ship,” discussed the history and de- 
‘fvelopment of worship and of the 
*| Prayer Book services. He pointed out 
»} the debates with the Puritans and 
{the continental Reformers and 
+} showed how the Anglican Church ap- 
“spealed not only to the New Testa- 
“ment, but also to the early Fathers 
-)of the Church in the development of 
' Anglican worship. 

Dr. Shepherd suggested that there 
» are basically “two Eucharistic litur- 
®}gies in the Anglican Communion, 
« which stem from the first two Prayer 
\) Books respectively. The most signifi- 
“} cant difference between the two is in 
»| the position of the Prayer of Obla- 
tion and the benefits of Communion. 
(In the First Prayer Book, this prayer 
u formed part of the Prayer of Con- 
: ) secration and therefore preceded the 
+} act of Communion. But in the Second 
| Prayer Book, the act of communion 
4 was placed immediately after the 
») Words of Institution, and the Prayer 
/of Oblation was shifted to a position 
after communion. 


» Raises Issue 

' There are other differences (among 
3 the various liturgies in use through- 
J out the Anglican Communion) .. . 
‘but the basic difference between the 
‘two types of Eucharistic liturgy is 
i centered in the Oblation, whether it 
is made before or after communion 
|... (this) raises a very fundamental 
‘/ theological issue, debated since the 
time of the Reformation; namely, the 
‘nature and character of the Euchar- 
} ist as a sacrifice.” 
Dr. Shepherd then analyzed the 
* catholic and the evangelical interpre- 
‘tation of the Eucharist as sacrifice 
j and suggested that the tension be- 
¥ tween the two might be resolved when 
| (in words which he quoted from Fa- 
‘ther A. G. Hebert) ‘‘it is insisted that 
’ the sacrificial action is not any sort 
1 of re-immolation of Christ, nor a sac- 
‘) rvifice additional to His Sacrifice, but 
-a participation in it. The true cele- 
* brant is Christ the High Priest, and 
)} the Christian people are assembled 


Statement: “Our Worship” 


On the fourth day of the Congress, in order to establish a basis for the 
delegates’ thinking on Our Worship, two distinguished liturgical authorities 
delivered addresses. The first was by the Rev. Massey H. Shepherd, Ph.D., 


SLD Professor of Liturgies in the Church Divinity School of the Pacific 
(recognized as the outstanding authority on liturgics in the American Church) 
who discussed: Our Anglican Understanding of Corporate Worship. Dr. 
Shepherd was followed by the Rt. Rev. David Colin Dunlop, M.A., Dean of 
Lincoln, whose subject was The Liturgical Life of the Anglican Communion 
in the Twentieth Century. The statement based on these two addresses, as 
finally approved by the Congress, follows: 


Dr. Shepherd 


II Our Worship 


Anglican worship is Scriptural 
in theology, intelligible in lan- 
guage and conduct, and corporate 
in expression. It must be the or- 
dered worship of the Church. In 
our worship, we accept by faith 
God’s gift of himself to us and in 
praise, penitence and prayer we 
offer ourselves for His service, 
seeking to become instruments 
which He may use for the exten- 
sion of His Kingdom. 

The Book of Common Prayer is 
a principal bond of unity between 
and within the Anglican Churches, 
and is of high importance in inter- 
preting our worship and doctrine 
to other Communions. While varie- 
ties in forms of worship are legiti- 
mate in our Communion, the de- 
gree of variation should not be 
such as to disrupt our unity. Where 
more than one language is in use 
in any diocese, public worship 
should normally follow a common 
form and so unite the people of 
various languages and races. Loyal 
obedience to the authority of the 
respective Provinces or Churches 
in the Uses which they permit is 
essential to the well-being of the 
Church. Unauthorized deviations 
from these Uses by individuals or 
groups are harmful to the life of 
the Church and make more diffi- 
cult the sharing of the people in 
common worship. This should be 
stressed in the training of candi- 


Dean of Lincoln 


dates for the ministry. 
At the same time a 
measure of authorized 
variety is in keeping 
with the traditions of 
the Church, and also 
provides opportunity 
for controlled experi- 
ment leading to re- 
vision in forms of 
worship. Moreover we 
should encourage, un- 
der due control, in- 
formal devotional 
services and meetings 
for prayer which give opportunity 
for a freer expression of the spir- 
itual life of the people and supple- 
ment the prescribed services of 
the Church. 

We ask that when branches of 
our Communion revise their forms 
of worship they inform other 
branches and consult with them, so 
that we may both learn from one 
another and also remain in com- 
mon accord on the essentials of our 
Anglican Liturgical heritage. We 
recommend the preparation of a 
volume setting out and explaining 
the Uses of our various Churches. 

We welcome the Liturgical Re- 
vival which is finding expression 
both in the Parish or Family Com- 
munion and in the rediscovery of 
the corporate nature of all public 
worship. Where the Parish Com- 
munion is made the principal act 
of common worship, the teaching 
and prophetic function of the 
Church through the Ministry of 
the Word should be properly safe- 
guarded. When the Parish Com- 
munion is held without the Office 
of Morning Prayer, we commend 
the suggestion in “A Liturgy for 
India” that Psalms and readings 
from the Old Testament be in- 
cluded in the Communion service. 
At the same time we emphasize the 
devotional and evangelistic value 
of Morning and Evening Prayer 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 31) 


}as members of His Body to present 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 
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AS THE MAN 
SAID “LOOK 
ot too 
BIRDIE” 


One of real Congress 
achievements was 

the sharing of 
fellowship 

between peoples 

from distant lands. 
Here, the Rev. I. Masih 
(left) of Pakistan 
and Bishop William D. 
Horstick of 

Eau Claire get 
acquainted as 

they 

register. 


Minneapolis 


The Presiding Bishop and the Archbishop 


Outnumbered ° 


A s David Bronson, left, National Council member 
from Minneapoiis, representing Diocese of Minnesota, as he “horns 
in” on three delegates from Connecticut: former governor, Ray- 
mond EH. Baldwin; Bishop Gray; and the Rev. John H. Esquirol. | 


| 


eople were happy in Minne- 
apolis during the days of the 
Anglican Congress —as Chris- 
tians should be. And they found 
the world a grand place as they 
came from its uttermost parts 
to what some must have felt was 
the uttermost part of the world. 
And one of the things which 
made both delegates and visitors 
happy was the hospitality of the 
people of the Diocese of Minn. 


PHOTOS BY DON BERG 


Missionary Bishop of Mexico at Delegate W. H. Siegmund of Los 


Minneapolis conclave ... the Rt. Angeles diocese ... chairman of 
Rev. Efrain Salinas. Highth Province lay work 


kimono and sari lent Eastern flavor 

to styles during Midwestern gathering. 
In this group are delegates from Church of 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon, 

and (at far left) the Church in Japan. 
Bishop de Mel (right), from Ceylon, 

was a Congress speaker. 


Bishop Mallett 
of Northern 
Indiana chats 
with Dr. Don 
Frank Fenn 
of Baltimore 
as the opening 
service is 
about to begin. 


Congress Church steps are 
scene of this friendly encounter 
as Bishop Howells of Lagos 
greets Bishop Peabody of 
Central New York 


¢ 
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before God His Sacrifice, and to be 
themselves offered up in sacrifice 
through their union with Him.” 

He pointed out also that this prin- 
ciple of identification repudiates “cer- 
tain mediaeval developments, notably 
the habitual celebration of the Eu- 
charist without the communion of 
the people; or the notion that the 
offering of the Eucharist is the con- 
cern of the individual priest rather 
than of the assembled church; and, 
above all, any idea that in the Euchar- 
ist we offer a sacrifice to propitiate 
God. We offer it only because He 
has offered the one Sacrifice, once for 
all, in which we need to participate.” 

The Dean of Lincoln, who spoke on 
“The Liturgical Life of the Anglican 
Communion in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury.” 

The Dean, in his particularly witty 
address, spoke pointedly and some- 
times sharply against the increasing 
tendency in home and Church to avoid 
a free acknowledgment of authority. 

“Compliance with a command, only 
when compliance is seen to be pru- 
dent, has taken the place of obedience 
because obedience is due,” he charged. 


Back to Pagan Days! 


Dean Dunlop outlined many chang- 
es that are being made in the liturgies 
of the Anglican Communion and 
urged the leaders of liturgical 
thought to go back behind the me- 
diaeval world to the Church “of the 
days of Pagan ascendency in the 
world, the Church in the age of the 
Barbarian invasions,—it is to this 
epoch that we unconsciously look for 
our liturgical inspiration. For the 
medieval models of worship are quite 
out of fashion; it is the Eucharist in 
the days of Ambrose or Gregory 
which holds our gaze.”’ 

The Dean urged all members of the 
Anglican family to keep in touch with 
one another in the development of the 
liturgy. “We all pray for the day 
when Christendom will be outwardly 
one,” he said, “and when our divi- 


The First Installment 


As the news deadline for this issue 
of ECnews is reached, the Anglican 
Congress has run through 8 of its 10 
days but from a standpoint of being 
able to report its accomplishment, 
the Congress has reached only the 
half way point. The 24 columns in 
this issue devoted to the Minneapolis 
meeting is actually just the first in- 
stallment. In our next issue ECnews 
will conclude its full-coverage report- 
ing of this second Congress. 
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sions will be healed. At that glorious 
hour to claim to be a Lutheran or a 
Roman Catholic or an Anglican will 
be little more than making a his- 
torical assertion. But ’til that hour 
comes it is of high importance that 
we maintain our common life of faith 
and worship in its traditional and 
distinctive Anglican form. In this 
vocation and duty the quality of our 
Books of Common Prayer matters 
much.” 


Don Berg Photo 
Host Bishop Keeler ... tired-happy! 


Missionary Mass Rally 
Is Held in St. Paul 


Playing second fiddle to its twin 
city during most of the Anglican Con- 
gress, St. Paul momentarily took the 
spotlight away from Minneapolis at 
a mass missionary meeting at St. 
Paul Auditorium. 

Twenty-two primates, archbishops, 
presiding bishops, and Episcopal 
leaders of the Congress were present 
behind the speaker’s stand. Under 
their feet stretched a red carpet, 
across an expanse of ice that had cov- 
ered the floor for the local appearance 
of an Ice Follies show. 

The warmth—or was it enthusi- 
asm ?—of 6,000 listeners melted wid- 
ening pools of water before the stand, 
as three missionary bishops urged 
increased zeal in mission work 
throughout the world. 

Speaking: the Rt. Rev. A. W. How- 
ells, assistant bishop of Lagos, Ni- 
geria; Bishop William J. Gordon Jr. 
of Alaska; and the Rt. Rev. H. Lak- 


dasa Jacob de Mel of Kurunegala, 
Ceylon. 

“Those who do not believe in Chris- 
tian missions are ‘kicking against the 
pricks,’ ”’ said Bishop Howells. 

He pleaded for the older Churches 
to help extend the work of evangeli- | 
zation in West Africa by sending | 
more men and women to aid at Afri- | 


can training colleges, and by sending |. 


money to build and equip more train- 
ing centers. 

“We are like a child who is trying 
to walk,” he alluded. ‘Will you not 
hold us by the hand?” 

Bishop Gordon, recalling an expe- 
rience when he was lost in the Alas- 
kan snows, illustrated the responsi- 
bility of Christians to the people of 
the world. 

“There are millions of people,” he 
said, “who have never found anything 
certain in this life. They are not only 
in the unevangelized places of the 
world, they’re among us. And we can 
see if we look very close, that they are 
seeking something. Something that 
only our Lord Jesus Christ can give 
them. 

“They are seeking something that 
they can follow, and you and I a3 
Christians, as missionaries, at home 
and abroad, have the unique respon- 
sibility and opportunity of pointing 
out the hard and fast trail to them.” 

Bishop de Mel, in eloquent Oxonian 
English, cited the opportunity for the 
Church amid the confusion resulting 
from new independence of nations in 
Southeast Asia. 

“The accent must not be on effi- 
ciency, but holiness,” he instructed. 
“Holiness is the unanswerable argu- 
ment to the people of the East... 

“To us comes the lesson to think 
glorious thoughts of God and to serve 
him with a pious mind.” 


Japanese Delegation of 30 
Included6 Women Members 


Cover Story 


Five of the six women members ot 
the Japanese delegation to the Angli- 
can Congress are shown on the cover 
photo, with some laymen and clergy 
in the background. 

In all, there were 30 members in 
the Japanese group at Minneapolis, 
including five bishops, eleven priests, | 
eight laymen and the six women. | 

It was just nine years ago that the 
first atom bomb was dropped over 
Japan. (See statement on Page 6 by | 
Bishop Yashiro of the Holy Catholic | 
Church of Japan.) 
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Chicago Bishop Views ‘Unity’ 


In Catholic Congress Sermon 


| It is the considered opinion of 
Bishop G. Francis Burrill of Chicago 
that Church unity cannot be brought 
‘jabout by “compromise, by political 
“fmaneuver, by vote of selected repre- 
‘jsentatives of any fragment of Chris- 
aitianity.” 

That is what he told delegates to 
athe Catholic Congress in Chicago in 
‘his sermon at the two-hour Solemn 
“Congress Mass (a Votive Mass of the 
"Holy Trinity) which concluded the 
“three-day conclave, held in the Chi- 
i Stadium and sponsored by the 


American Church Union. 
+ Christian unity “will only be 
fe by reunion . . . with the 
|Catholic Church, the Body of Christ,” 
» Bishop Burrill declared. In part of 
his sermon he asserted: 
“Some times we are aware of feel- 
ings of deep anxiety among those 
‘who would have Christian unity at 
any price. We hear people say, ‘This 
jis the Church’s last chance,’- ‘We 
‘jmust unite or be destroyed by the 
‘Pevil powers of atomic energy.’ 
' “Tam convinced that this is heresy. 
‘Our Lord has promised that the gates 
‘of hell shall not prevail against His 
‘+>Church—to believe otherwise is to 
Wdeny the sovereignty of God and the 
victory that is His. 
’ “Let us never be tempted to achieve 
union by unworthy devices or cheap 
"compromise. By all means, let us live 
/ in charity with each other, recogniz- 
‘ing our sinfulness and ignorance, but 
ever compromising the truth for ex- 
) pediency or temporal ends. 
* “Reunion is God’s program, not 
jours, and there is ample evidence 


‘that reunion goes on apace in wor- 
m 


Suffering from what was re- 
ported as “dizziness,” the most 
Rev. and Rt. Hon. Geoffrey Francis 
Fisher, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
was forced to miss the opening 
service of the World Council of 
Churches’ Second Assembly in Ev- 
anston, Ill., on Aug. 15 and the Fes- 
tival of Faith later the same day at 
Chicago’s Soldier Field. 

Substituting for the Archbishop 


ship and sacrament. There is a grow- 
ing appreciation of the Liturgical 
Year, of prayer and retreat, of religi- 
ous orders and vocation. Reunion 
does not need to be enacted by men 
in the legislative process. It is born 
of the Spirit in His Body, the 
Church.” 

At the highly ritualistic service 
closing the Catholic Congress (Bish- 
op Burrill was presented hand-made 
vestments as a gift of a Japanese 
group; see cut), the procession of 
375 included more than 50 archbish- 
ops, bishops and prelates in an array 
of robes, copes and mitres. Each 
high dignitary had two attendants 
beside him holding back the edges 
of his cope. 

The procession was led by a color 
guard of service personnel, followed 
by visiting acolytes, seminarians, 
members of religious orders, visiting 
ministers from other Christian 
bodies, clergy from other branches 
of the Catholic Church, and Anglican 
clergy. Then came prelates of Ortho- 
dox and other Catholic churches and 
their representatives. Magnificently 
attired in purple robes were two Or- 
thodox bishops, the Most Rev. Metro- 
politan Andrey of the Bulgarian 
Church and His Grace Dionysius, 
Russian Orthodox Bishop of Chicago, 
Minneapolis and Mid-West Archbish- 
opric. 

In the sanctuary procession were 
Bishop DeWolfe of Long Island, cele- 
brant; the Rev. Russell K. Nakata 
of Chicago, deacon; the Rev. Birney 
Smith of Evanston, sub-deacon. Also 
Bishop Burrill, president of the Con- 
gress; the Rev. Canon Albert J. du- 


was Bishop G. K. A. Bell of Chi- 
chester, chairman of the Central 
Committee of the W.C.C., who led 
prayer at the opening service in 
the First Methodist Church, and 
read the Archbishop’s statement at 
Soldier Field. 

As the great world-wide Second 
Assembly got under way, with rep- 
resentatives of 161 churches in 48 
countries in attendance (an esti- 


THE CHURCH ACROSS THE NATION 
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Bishop Burrill in gift vestments 


Bois, assistant priest; the Rev. 
Harold Riley and the Rev. Albert W. 
Hillestad, deacons of honor; the Rev. 
Fathers Wetherell and Miller, chap- 
lains, and an honor guard of lay 
members of the American Church 
Union Council and Executive Board. 


Wrong ‘Interpretation’ 

Anxious to clarify “misinterpreta- 
tion” of his Chicago sermon, Bishop 
Burrill issued the following letter: 

“It has come to my attention that 
a wire press service release cover- 
ing my sermon at the Catholic Con- 
gress... has been in grave error. 

“Throughout the release, my ref- 
erences to ‘Catholic Church’ are in- 
terpreted as meaning the ‘Roman 
Catholic Church.’ 

“This, of course, is a common er- 
ror, but as my address had to do with 
reunion, it made me appear to say 
that there could be no reunion ex- 
cept with the Roman Catholic Church. 
This is quite in error, and I wish to 
correct this false interpretation. 


IIIness Forces Archbishop to Miss Opening of Second Assembly 


mated 125,000 jammed Soldier 
Field), news of the Archbishop’s 
illness came from Dr. Samuel Mc- 
Crea Cavert, executive secretary in 
the U. S. for the World Conference 
of the W.C.C. 

Many bishops and clergy who 
had been in Minneapolis journeyed 
to Evanston for the Second Assem- 
bly, the theme of which is “Christ, 
the Hope of the World.” 


meee 
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Action in Albany 


Another diocese has voiced its op- 
position to changing General Conven- 
tion site from Houston to Honolulu. 

The Standing Committee of the 
Diocese of Albany, meeting in Al- 
bany, N. Y., this summer, adopted a 
resolution “deploring the decision” 
and stating that “while we are cer- 
tain that the Church in Hawaii will 
make every effort to make this a 
memorable Convention we are con- 
vinced that the choice is unwise at 
this time... .” They gave these rea- 
sons: 

“We are in the midst of a special 
campaign for extra funds to con- 
struct new buildings and to meet 
other needs of the Church. 

“To hold General Convention in so 
distant a location will involve travel- 
ling expense which cannot be justified 
when we are in the midst of such a 
campaign. 

“Attendance will be greatly limited 
because of personal cost, and the 
Convention, therefore, will not be 
truly representative of the broad 
basis upon which this Church exists. 

“Such a Convention will create a 
false impression of the Church’s re- 
sources and will raise questions both 
as to our need for funds and the wis- 
dom with which we administer the 
monies of the Church. More par- 
ticularly it may create a doubt in the 
minds of those attending as to the 
needs of the Missionary Districts of 
the Church.” 

The resolution also recommended 
that “if it be possible at this late date, 
a centrally located site be selected, 
and that the program of the Conven- 
tion be limited to the necessary busi- 
ness of the Church so that the cost 
of the General Convention be reduced 
and, at the same time, the greatest 
possible number of persons be able to 
attend.” 

The committee further resolved 
that “copies of this resolution, with 
the notation that it is endorsed by 
the bishops of the diocese,” be sent 
to the Presiding Bishop, the bishops 
of the Church having jurisdiction, 
and to all diocesan standing commit- 
tees. 


Church ‘Health’ Good 


America’s religious health has 
never been better than now, statis- 
tically speaking, reports the National 
Council of Churches. 

According to 1953 figures from 
the Yearbook of American Churches, 
NCC said that the U. S. has more 
church members, more Sabbath school 
members, more churches and more 
ministers than at any other time in 
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its history. Church giving is also at 
an all-time high, and church build- 
ing has expanded eight-fold since 
1940. 

The Episcopal Church, still in 
seventh place among major religious 
bodies, recorded a membership of 2,- 
550,831, a gain of 67,944. 

The first six of the major U. S. 
Church bodies with more than 1,- 
000,000 members are Roman Catho- 
lic Church, 31,476,261; Methodist 
Church, 9,151,525; Southern Baptist 
Convention, 7,883,708; Jewish Con- 
gregations, 5,000,000; National Bap- 
tist Convention, U.S.A., Inc., 4,526,- 
847; National Baptist Convention of 
America, 2,606,510. 

Of the six major faith groups, the 
“big three’ are Protestants, 55,000,- 
000; Roman Catholic, 31,000,000; and 
Jewish, 5,000,000, followed by East- 
ern Orthodox with 2,100,171 mem- 
bers; Old Catholic and Polish Na- 
tional Catholic, 366,088, and Budd- 
hist, 63,000. 

Six out of every ten persons are on 
church rolls with 30,000,000 joining 
churches since 1940. This brings total 
membership of all religious bodies in 
the continental U. S. to 94,842,845, an 
increase of 2.8 per cent between 1952 
and 1958. 

Church school enrollment jumped 
three times faster than church mem- 
bership. An 8.1 per cent gain brought 
the total to 35,389,466—mostly young 
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The Rev. Stanley Smith accepts 350 
Bibles for the spanking new St. 
Luke’s Hospital in Houston, from 
O. T. Goldsmith of Gideon Interna- 
tional, in brief ceremonies in lobby. 


people in Protestant siaiday school , 


This all-time high, including 2,741,- 
929 teachers and officers, represents | 
22 per cent of the nation’s population. 

Places of worship—churches and 
synagogues—increased 1.5 per cent, 


with the 9,082 additions in 1953 mak- | 


ing a grand total of 294,359. 
Clergymen in charge of local 
churches increased from 183,899 to 


207,618, and the total ordained—in- . 
cluding those retired and engaged in | 


non-pastoral work—is 338,250. NCC 
said the record of clergymen with 
charges is incomplete—from 200 oF 
the 268 religious bodies. 

Last year’s figure for church build: 
ing is $474,000,000 for new construc- 
tion as compared with $59,000,000 in 
1940. 

And people contributed 8.9 per 
cent more to Protestant and Ortho- 
dox churches than in the previous 
year. The total—a per member aver- 
age of $41.94—was $1,401,114,217. 
Figures are not made available by 
other religious bodies, but independ- 


ent estimates indicate the grand total 


exceeds two billion dollars a year. 

... The unrelieved world crisis,” 
said Dr. Benson Y. Landis, editor of 
the Yearbook of American Churches, 
“may contribute to the accelerated 
pace of the turn to the churches, but 
it must be remembered that there has 
been one crisis after another that has 
brought no sustained gains to the 
churches.” 

Other contributing factors to the 
growth of church and Sunday school 
membership, Dr. Landis said, were 
a phenomenal increase in the birth- 
rate; effective evangelistic efforts of 
the churches, and population moving 
from city to suburbs, with an accom- 
panying increase in new churches to 
serve them. 

And to explode a widely-held notion 
that there’ were more religiously- 
minded Americans 100 years ago 
than now, the Yearbook shows that 
less than 20 per cent of the popula- 
tion held church membership in 1850. 
More than three times this percent- 
age now are members. 


Study Courses Popular 


Seabury Press in Greenwich, Conn., 
reports that orders for Interim 
Church School Study Courses have 
flooded its offices with the total num- 
ber of curriculum publications 


shipped in the current year. already | 


exceeding the 1953 volume of 75, 000 | 
pieces. 


This figure represents only a part | 


of the curriculum publications han- 
dled through the retail operation of 
the Press—many are shipped directly 
from outside points. 
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2 Interim Church School Study 
Courses is a project put into effect 


two years ago by the Department of 


| ee Christian Education and the Seabury 


“| 


Press to handle church school needs 
until the new curriculum is ready. 
Actual work on it began in the spring 
of 1947. 

The Children’s Division of the De- 
partment—with the assistance of a 
committee of clergymen and church 
school teachers—screened, tested and 
finally analyzed the best materials 
available from all possible sources. 
Their selections and analysis first ap- 
peared in 1952-53. In 1953 and again 
in 1954 this catalog of courses was 
revised to include the most up-to- 
date information available. 

Seabury personnel, particularly the 
shipping department, is making every 
effort to ship orders the day they are 
received to get materials into the 
hands of the teachers as soon as pos- 
sible. 


Visitors Impressed 


This isn’t necessarily a wide con- 
census of opinion, but one visiting 
Church dignitary, here for the An- 
glican Congress, seemed to sum up 
the views of many of his colleagues 
when asked the stock question: 
“What do you think of America?” 

“The United States has succeeded 
in absorbing a welter of different 
peoples and making them into a 
nation—a great achievement. 

“As I go about the streets I hear 
every European language spoken, and 
yet everybody is an American, and 
what is more has learned a great 
affection for America.” 

This was the thought of the Rt. 
Rev. Robert S. Taylor, Bishop of 
Pretoria, South Africa. During an 
interview in New York, just prior 
to the Minneapolis meeting, he stated 
that “coming from a country that 
also has a large number of racial 
groups, we too are trying to build 
them into one nation.” 

So that the bishop could meet a 
number of Americans from all walks 
of life, a reception was thrown for 
him at the home of Gordon Langley 
Hall, religious dramatist. 

Here he talked about the diocese 
he serves where there is a popula- 
tion of 13,000,000 with eight and 
a half million Negroes, two and a 
half million white people, one mil- 
lion of mixed origin and a half mil- 
lion Asiatics, mainly Indians with 
some Chinese and Malays. 

Bishop Taylor told his fellow 
guests that he considered the great- 
est value of the Anglican Congress 
was its opportunity of fellowship 
and worship. ‘““‘When we get back to 
our own dioceses we shall have a 


greater appreciation of the living 


fellowship.” 

He expressed his thanks to the 
Episcopal Church for allocating 
funds that allowed South Africa to 
send to the Anglican Congress two 
Negro priests who had never been 
outside their own country. This ex- 
perience, said Bishop Taylor, ‘will 
color their entire ministries.” 
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Bishop Taylor: Living fellowship 


Meanwhile, first comments of other 
visitors from abroad were also about 
the American people. After only two 
days in the United States, the Very 
Rev. Weston H. Stewart, Anglican 
Bishop of Jerusalem, and Mrs. Stew- 
art, said they were immensely im- 
pressed with everything they had 
seen and with the courtesies shown 
them by cabmen, elevator operators 
and porters. 

“Why only this morning I had a 
wonderful discussion with a Jewish 
cabdriver,’ Bishop Stewart re- 
marked and his wife added: ‘we 
knew we would find generosity and 
hospitality in America.” 

His description of his work in 
Jerusalem gives a graphic picture 
of the problem of Moslem and Jew. 
“« . . Jerusalem is split into two 
halves and there is no communication 
between the two sections except by a 
single telephone line that is watched 
constantly. 

“The Arabs resent British and 
American policy on the Israel ques- 
tion and are more against the Amer- 
icans than the British. 

“The people of Israel are des- 
perately anxious to be independent 
but they are also completely de- 
pendent on the United States for 
funds. Jerusalem is more completely 
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divided than Berlin into Israeli and 
Jordanic spheres.” 

“In order to do our own evan- 
gelistic work in Jerusalem,” Bishop 
Stewart thought, “it is immensely 
important that our own Christian 
Church should be united. 

“The second part of our work is 
our public relations with other 
branches of the Christian Church. 
In Jerusalem we have them all— 
Greek Orthodox, Roman Catholic, 
Armenian, Syrian, Lutheran, Pres- 
byterian, Southern Baptist and 
Quaker. 

“Our third work is the pastoral 
kind among our own people. We now 
have a large number of Americans 
working in the oil fields of Iraq 
and around the Persian Gulf area. 
There is the American University 
at Beirut, and also several charitable 
foundations with working headquar- 
ters in the area such as the Ford 
Foundation and the UN. 

“Many Americans are engaged in 
trying to rehabilitate the Middle 
East. Around the Persian Gulf, land 
that was desert 12 years ago now 
has hundreds of oil workers working 
upon it.” 

Speaking Engagements 

Aside from interviews, bishops, 
priests and other delegates—since 
the Anglican Congress—are filling 
speaking engagements throughout 
the United States. Following is a 
partial list of engagements through 
Sept. 30, reported by Mrs. J. W. 
Witherspoon, director of National 
Council’s Speakers’ Bureau. The list 
includes only engagements where the 
actual date and parish are known to 
the Bureau. (Many engagements 
were left up to individual dioceses. 
Dates and locations of such engage- 
ments may be obtained at various 
diocesan headquarters. ) 


August 29 


> Albany—Lake Placid, N. Y., St. 
Eustace’s, Rev. Leland Bird, Diocese 
of Guilford. 

> Central New York—Auburn, St. 
Peter’s, Rev. J. M. Leatherbarrow, 
Diocese of Manchester; Adams, Em- 
manuel Church, Mr. C. E. Toboku- 
Metzger, Diocese of Lagos (Province 
of West Africa). 

> Connecticut—Litchfield, St. Mi- 
chael’s, Rt. Rev. Roger Wilson, 
Bishop of Wakefield. 

> Long Island—Manhasset, Christ, 
Ven. A. V. Hurley, Archdeacon of 
Dudley, Diocese of Worcester. 

> Maryland—Baltimore, Emmanuel, 
Rt. Rev. M. H.,Harland, Bishop of 
Lincoln. 

> Massachusetts New Bedford, 
Grace, Rt. Rev. Norman Clarke, 
Bishop of Plymouth. 
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> Vermont—Burlington, St. Paul’s, 
Rt. Rev. Kenneth Lamplugh, Bishop 
of Southampton. 


September 5 

> Central N. Y.—-Camden, Trinity, 
Mr. Toboku-Metzger. Se 
> Chicago—Hinsdale, Grace, Rt. Rev. 
J. A. G. Housden, Bishop of Rock- 
hampton (Australia). 
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D. R. DAVIES 


Theology and Christian Witness 


FEW weeks ago, one of your 

destroyers harboured for a 
few days in my town, Hastings, 
and so the Britons of Hastings 
were treated to the pleasant spec- 
tacle of American sailors enjoy- 
ing themselves with the ameni- 
ties of the town. It served to 
remind us of the ties that bind 
us to your govern- 
ment and people. But 
it was the occasion 
also of a happy per- 
sonal meeting. 

I had the good for- 
tune of falling in 
with a company of 
four of the crew ina 
local cafe. I always 
make a point of get- 
ting into conversa- 
tion with Americans 
when I meet them. 
They are much less 
inhibited than Brit- 
ish people, as a rule. 


It is very 
rarely that you will get an Eng- 
lishman, in company, to talk of 
religion or matters of deep per- 


HOORAY 


sonal moment. But Americans, 
in my experience at any rate, do 
not show the same reluctance. 
Soon my four companions, one of 
them particularly, were firing 
questions to me about religion. 
In any company of men, you come 
against a leader. In this case, the 
leader was also a non-commis- 
sioned officer, who was most com- 
municative. It turned out that he 
was a fundamentalist. He didn’t 
like the new American R.S.V. 
translation of the Scriptures, be- 
cause it “tampered with the Word 
of God.” We argued and dis- 
cussed without, however, chang- 
ing our ideas. Argument hardly 
ever does change opinion. But it 
taught me something very im- 
portant. 

I soon realised that my funda- 
mentalist sailor friend was great- 
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> Erie—Newcastle, Pa., Trinity 
Church, Rt. Rev. L. E. Stradling, 
Bishop of S. W. Tanganyika. 

> Long Island—Brooklyn, Grace, Fr. 
Leatherbarrow; Farmingdale, St. 
Thomas’, Rev. C. T. Wood, Diocese 
of Capetown (South Africa); West- 
hampton, St. Mark’s, Rt. Rev. Alfred 
Stanway, Bishop of Central Tangan- 
yika. 


ly respected by his fellow-sailors. 
As I learnt later, he exercised a 
fine Christian influence upon the 
crew. Who can measure the value 
of that among a lot of youths far 
from their homes facing many 
temptations? I deplored his fun- 
damentalism, but rejoiced in his 
fine influence upon his comrades. 

I drew a signifi- 
cant conclusion from 
all this, which I pass 
on to my American 
readers. I did not 
conclude that theo- 
logical ideas are im- 
material, but rather 
that they are not 
necessarily a hin- 
drance to the exer- 
cise of Christian in- 
fluence and charac- 
ters viteis, initact.-a 
startling and revolu- 
tionary conclusion. 
It challenges, for example, the es- 
tablished attitude that theological 
differences, even important theo- 
logical differences, are a ground 
for continued Church disunity. 
If the Holy Spirit can operate in 
and through men and women, in 
spite of what we deem to be their 
erroneous theology, we fallible 
Christians can surely participate 
together in the fellowship of wor- 
Ship in the Church. Let us not 
abate one jot or tittle of our theo- 
logical contentions, or compro- 
mise them. I agree with Forsyth’s 
great utterance ‘“‘you cannot com- 
promise theological differences. 
You can only understand them.” 
But the differences ought not to 
make us say: “because you do not 
agree with me, you cannot, there- 
fore, worship with me, especially 
at the Lord’s table.” It is surely 
evident that that is a principle 
to which the Holy Ghost does not 
subscribe. 
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Bishop of Polynesia. 

> New York—New York, Ascension, 
Rt. Rev. R. N. Coote, Bishop of 
Gambia and The Rio Pongas; 
Suffern, Christ of Ramapo, 
C..N. Frank, Diocese of Zanzibar. 

> Rochester — Rochester, St. Paul’s 
Rev. John Peach, Diocese of Borneo. 


September 7-8 

> Pennsylvania—P hiladelphia, St. 
Stephen’s, Dr. Harold Royle, Diocese 
of Armidale (Australia). 

> Milwaukee— Milwaukee, Auditori- 
um (Sept. 8), Most Rev. A. N. 
Mukerjee, Metropolitan of India and 
Bishop of Calcutta. 


September 12 


> Connecticut—Danbury, St. James’, 
Bishop Coote; Meriden, St. Andrew’s, 
Bishop Stradling; Wallingford, St. 
Paul’s, Fr. Wood. 

> Long Island—Flushing, St. John’s, 
Bishop Stanway. 

> Maryland—Frederick, All Saints’, 
and (evening) Baltimore, Lyric, 
Bishop Mukerjee. 

> New York—New York, Ascension, 
Dr. Royle; Transfiguration, Rt. Rev. 
Francis Batty, Bishop of Newcastle 
(Australia). 

> Pennsylvania—Wyncote, All Hal- 
lows, Fr. Peach. 

> W. Virginia — Wheeling, St. Mat- 
thews, Rt. Rev. John S. Moyes, 
Bishop of Armidale (Australia). 


September 13 


> W. Virginia — Parkersburg, Trin- 
ity, Bishop Moyes. 


September 14 

> Long Island—Port Washington, 
(W. A.) St. Stephen’s, Bishop Stan- 
way. 

> Maryland—Hagerstown, St. John’s, 
Bishop Mukerjee. 


September 15 

> Maryland — Cumberland, Emman- 
uel, Bishop Mukerjee. 

> Pennsylvania — Chester, W. A. at 
St. Paul’s, Bishop Stradling. 


September 16 
> Maryland—Baltimore, Emmanuel, 


Bishop Moyes; Sept. 16-19 Convoca- 
tion, Bishop Coote (same place). 


September 19 

> Long Island—Richmond Hill, Res- 
urrection, Bishop Stanway. 

> Pennsylvania—Chester, St. Paul’s, 
Bishop Stradling. 

» Washington—Washington, D. C., 
St. Alban’s, Bishop Batty. 


September 23 


> Kentucky — Danville, Trinity. 
Bishop Stanway. 
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> Mississippi— Jackson, St. “An-@ 
drew’s, Rt. Rev. L. S. Kempthorne, — 
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Texas Jubilee Means 
Funds, Fun for Church 


In Texas they go in for things in 
a wide-open way and the Church is no 
Open to anyone who 
wanted to come recently was St. 
Thomas’ Church’s Old Time Jubilee 
and the response was, Texas-style, 
widespread. 

Of course, the purpose of the jubi- 
lee was to raise money for the con- 
gregation to build a new church, but 
the people attending got more than 
their money back in fun, fellowship 
and food. 

For about eight months the St. 
Thomas’ congregation has wor- 
shipped in homes and in an empty 
building in the community. Then 
their imaginative rector, the Rev. T. 
Robert Ingram, spurred by his com- 


rector—armed with a flair for drama- 
tizing the publicity on the jubilee— 
personally called on newspapermen, 
including columnists, spoke their lan- 
guage and got excellent cooperation. 
He was once a newspaperman himself 
(HCnews, May 16), but likes his new 
work better, although, he grins, “the 
pay is about the same.” 

He rode horseback to post signs, 
engaged the Chuck Wagon caterer 
who modestly admits he had the “‘best 
barbecue in the world, or any place 
else,” and he organized a strong com- 
mittee to sell tickets. 

More than 1,500 persons turned out 
for the fun, including 70 patients 
from a Veterans’ Administration hos- 
pital who were guests of the church, 
located in Bellaire, a Houston suburb. 


Warm Weather Worship 


An answer to the summer doldrums 
that affect many churches has been 


Publicity-minded rector spreads word of jubilee 


municants, hit upon this ambitious 
project. 

Equipped with a preaching appeal 
to college-trained churchgoers of 
many faiths, Mr. Ingram planned 
the jubilee in Houston’s nearby Pin 
Oaks Stables, with dinner on the 
grounds, preaching by the rector and 
vigorous hymn-singing led by Wil- 
liam Teague of Shreveport, La. Mr. 
Teague, one of the nation’s leading 
organists and choirmasters, flew to 
Houston for the occasion from Min- 
neapolis where he had played a con- 
certo with the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony Orchestra. 

But before the event, St. Thomas’ 


successfully worked out by the Rev. 
Edward M. Green, youthful rector of 
Christ Church, Redding Ridge, Conn., 
a quiet country parish within 10 
miles of heavily-trafficked Merritt 
Parkway. 

Noticing that many motorists left 
the busy traffic artery to visit the 
church grounds and wander among 
the ancient gravestones of its ceme- 
tery, the 3l-year-old clergyman de- 
veloped a program that would give 
them spiritual as well as physical 
refreshment. 

He revived the service of Choral 
Evensong —a dead duck on most 
churches’ summer schedules — and 
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preceded it with a 20-minute concert 
on the church’s carillon. 

As a further inducement to “come 
apart and rest awhile,’ he added a 
list of distinguished guest preachers, 
starting with the Rt. Rev Lyman C. 
Ogilby, Suffragan Bishop of the 
Philippines—in the U. S. on a six 
months’ furlough. 

After the services, a short history 
of the 222-year-old church was given 
for those who wished to stay, and a 
social hour with refreshments was 
provided in the church room, where 
worshippers could meet the preachers 
first-hand. 

Women spending their summers in 
the area were enlisted for hostess 
duties. 

Among the many speakers on the 
10-week program, parishioners, who, 
incidentally, gave their wholehearted 
support to the project, and visitors 
heard from such notables as the Rev. 
Stanley Moore, Anglican Missionary 
of the Diocese on the Upper Nile, and 
the Rev. Anson P. Stokes, Jr., rector 
of New York’s St. Bartholomew’s 
Church and Bishop Coadjutor-elect 
of the Diocese of Massachusetts. 


St. Paul’s on ‘Ramp’age 


The popular song, “Cross Over the 
Eridge,” must ring strangely these 
days in the ears of the parishioners 
of St. Paul’s Church, third largest 
parish in New Orleans. 

The 118-year-old congregation, 
which has weathered three changes 
of building, an economic depression, 
a fire, a war and the problems of 
shifting population in a downtown 
area, is finally succumbing to engi- 
neering and the demands of motor 
travel. 

A bridge is being built across the 
Mississippi, and one of its projected 
ramps cuts into St. Paul’s property. 

After several meetings during 
which the possibility of either get- 
ting the Mississippi Bridge Author- 
ity to change the location of its ramp 
or of moving the church to another 
downtown site, wheré it could con- 
tinue, though outnumbered by com- 
peting interests, to meet the urban 
challenge, the parish vestry voted to 
buy a lot in the*suburbs, at the cost 
of $61,000. 

The new site is on a development 
known as Lakeview, on the shores of 
Lake Ponchartrain. 

An anecdote in the parish’s history 
concerns Union General Ben “Silver 
Spoons” Butler, who ordered St. 
Paul’s closed because the ‘Prayer 
for the President of the U. S.” was 
not used at a Morning Prayer serv- 
ice, during the War Between the 
States. 


LAYMEN 
Husband and Wife Share 


Honors in Choir Service 


Because he doesn’t like coffee or 
tobacco and never eats popcorn or 
coconut, the St. Joseph, Mo., city 
auditor is beginning his 65th year as 
a chorister and 50th year as a soloist 
this month. 

At least that’s what he thinks are 
the reasons his voice has lasted. 

Mr. John Donovan Roberts entered 
the choir of Christ Church in 1890 
where his mother also sang. Some 
time after that Miss Augusta Wolter 
joined the parish and the choir, and 
later she and Mr. Roberts were mar- 
ried. Their son and grandson have 
also sung in this choir, making a total 
of four generations. 

Mrs. Roberts herself has a notable 
record as a chorister. She recently re- 
tired after 40 years as a contralto 
soloist, singing in churches as well as 
on the concert stage. 

Both have sung in the quartet at 
Temple Adath Joseph Synagogue. 

It was in 1905 that Mr. Roberts be- 
came bass soloist at Christ Church. 
But looking back to his earlier days, 
he recalls some of the devilment that 
seems to “plague” choirboys. 

“Tn the Sunday School room, in the 
basement, was a big furnace in the 
corner,” he said. “If we had been 
fined heavily, perhaps 50 cents for 
being ornery, some boy would hide 
out after rehearsal and throw the 
choir register into the furnace.” 

Then there were the boys who 
pumped the organ. They stood behind 
a latticed grill and poked hatpins 
through it into choir members on the 
other side. Other fun was taking 
pipes out of the organ to make up a 
volunteer, impromptu band that 
played on nearby streets. 


Crushed Derby Hats 

But, Mr. Roberts reminisced, when 
the boys sat on a row of derby hats, 
crushing them beyond repair, the 
late Dr. E. H. Eckel, then rector, had 
enough and disbanded the boy choir 
for a time. 

During his choir career, Mr. Rob- 
erts has served under seven rectors 
at Christ Church. He has also sung 
in oratories, concert and light opera. 
In addition, he has been a member 
of the Men’s Choral Society, the St. 
Joseph Choral Society and the Ki- 
wanis Glee Club. 

Mrs. Roberts, though retired, will 
continue as director of the Fortnight- 
ly Musical Club of which she has been 
a member of the board of directors 
for more than 30 years. 
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Sewanee Briefing 

To find out how to tell the story of 
the Church’s national program and 
policies to as many laymen as pos- 
sible, 30 diocesan delegates of the 
Fourth Province attended a Lay- 
men’s Training Course at Sewanee, 
Tenn. 

As outlined by the Rev. Howard 
V. Harper of New York, executive 
director of the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee on Laymen’s Work, con- 
ference objectives were to arrive at 
a group attitude about how a Chris- 
tian handles the materials God puts 
in his hands, to get definite informa- 
tion about the Church’s policy and 
program and to pool plans to get this 
attitude and information spread over 
as wide a territory as possible. 


Chorister Roberts 


This is the seventh year for the 
course conducted in each of the nine 
provinces by the Presiding Bishop’s 
Committee with two delegates from 
each diocese attending at Bishop 
Sherrill’s expense. 

Here is how Dr. Harper summed 
up the true situation in various 
Church divisions: 

Overseas Department — trying to 
build native churches, “to share our 
Christian faith with people of other 
cultures in a way that will enable 
them to develop their own forms. We 
have about 300 missionaries, nearly 
all in overseas places under the Amer- 
ican flag.” 

Home Missions — work equalling 
that done overseas. “The home de- 
partment has two main responsibili- 
ties—to you, to use your money care- 
fully and wisely, and to the Church, 
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to channel finances and manpower | 
into the most strategic places for | 
strength and growth.” a a 


College Work—‘we are trying to 
put Christianity at the base of higher 
learning, where it should be. The 
Church treats the entire campus— 


faculty, administration and _ stu- 
dents—as an important mission 
field.” 


Christian Education—pointed out 
that Christianity is experience, with 
Christian education a means to, 
rather than a study about, that ex- 
perience. “The experience of God is 
central in life,’ embracing the experi- 
ence of “belonging to the family of 
God and of the effect Christians have 
on one another... .” 

Christian Social Relations — sim- 
ply “takes seriously six of the ten 
Commandments and six of the nine 
Beatitudes which have to do with 
men’s conduct toward each other.” 

He listed problems of relationships 
in the modern world as those of labor- 
management, international, racial, 
parent-child, impersonal city life, al- 
coholism and care of the afflicted and 
aged. 

“The Christian must understand 
these problems, must know how he 
can most effectively work on them, 
and must have advice on agencies 
and organizations that are dealing 
with them and are asking his finan- 
cial help,” he said. 


A Key Man? 

Dr. Harper added that the Church 
helps this understanding by provid- 
ing interpretive literature on these 
problems, speakers for all kinds of 
interested groups, by making sur- 
veys of situations on all levels, by pro- 
viding leadership conferences for 
groups studying these problems, and 
by consulting with diocesan and par- 
ish leaders involved in local situ- 
ations. 

Meanwhile, earlier, Dr. Harper ad- 
dressed Key Men, one from each par- 
ish in Connecticut, who met at Camp 
Washington, Lakeside, for their an- 
nual planning conference and picnic. 

(A Key Man is an official represent- 
ative of the rector of a parish to the 
Diocesan Laymen’s Division and is 
a coordinator of laymen’s activities 
at the parish level.) 

During the conference the men 
adopted a new schedule of monthly 
projects for 1954-55. These include 
Laymen’s Conference in September; 
area meetings and missionary rallies; 
Advent Corporate Communion in 
each parish; Christ in Christmas 
campaign; annual parish meetings; 
George Washington Corporate Com- 
munions; Lenten retreat for men. 
and Holy Week activities. 
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"ARMED FORCES 


|. en Kloman Addresses 


Chaplains in Germany 


In response to an invitation ex- 
tended by the Chief of Chaplains of 


+ the Army, the Very Rev. E. Felix 


Kloman, dean of Virginia Theological 
Seminary, made a flying visit to Ger- 
many to conduct a retreat for Pro- 


) testant chaplains at the new religious 
» retreat center at Alpine Inn, Bercht- 
- esgaden. 


In 10 days of concentrated move- 
ment, the dean held a five-day re- 
treat, July 5-9, at Berchtesgaden, 


and drove through Munich. 

The dean left the campus, July 2, 
for his whirlwind mission, and was 
back at his desk, July 12. 

Four of the 65 chaplains who at- 
tended the retreat (see cut) were 


Retreat leaders, besides Dean Klo- 
man, were Dr. James W. Storer, pres- 


H. Kelly of the Methodist Church is 
chaplain of the Retreat House, where 
the conference was held. 

Before his departure Dean Kloman 
received appointment as Religious 


f Consultant to the Army. 


Air Base Tour 
Another Episcopal clergyman who 


has returned from a visit to Armed 


Forces installations abroad is the 
Rey. Robert J. Plumb, Executive Sec- 
retary of National Council’s Armed 
Forces Division. 

Chaplain Plumb, recently appoint- 


' ed to succeed the Rev. Percy Hall, 


; 


was one of a representative group of 
civilian clergy from three major 


* faiths, who visited air bases in Eu- 
+ rope, North Africa and Saudi Arabia 
' from Aug. 10 to Sept. 5. 


The group was headed by the Rev. 
Charles I. Carpenter, Chief of Air 
Force chaplains. 


The First Such 


Hospitality extended by Christ 
Church, Pensacola, Fla., to young 
British naval officers in training at 
the Naval Air Station there, received 
a history-making acknowledgement 
recently with the presentation of a 
Royal Navy white ensign to the 


Dean Kloman (ctr.) and chaplains at Berchtesgaden retreat* 


church’s rector, the Rev. Dr. Henry 
Bell Hodgkins. 

The first such presentation ever 
to be made in American history, it 
was marked by a Sunday morning 
service, attended by British and 
American naval authorities. 

Occupying the pulpit as guest 
preacher and presenting the flag was 
British Vice Adm. C. C. Hughes-Hal- 
lett. The admiral recalled that a Brit- 
ish flag taken by John Paul Jones 
in battle during the War of 1812 is 
at the U. S. Naval Academy at Ann- 
apolis, but pointed out that the flag 
just presented was the first ever to 
be given voluntarily. 

He saw the ensign as ‘“‘a constant 
reminder of our friendship and our 
aims, and may it never be taken 
away.” 


The American Spirit 


The Church and the Navy (this 
time American) again linked hands 
newswise with the awarding of an 
American Spirit Honor Medal to Da- 
vid M. Fischler, Seaman Recruit of 
the Naval Training Center, Bain- 
bridge, Md., and a member of St. 
Paul’s Church, Wellsboro, Pa. 

Given for the display of “‘outstand- 
ing qualities of leadership best ex- 
pressing the American Spirit, Honor, 
Initiative, Loyalty and High Example 
to Comrades in Arms,” the medal was 
presented by the Citizens Committee 
for the Army, Navy and Air Force, 
Incorporated. 


*(L. to r.) Chaplain (Maj.) Eric I. Hastman, 


Dean Kloman and Chaplain (Lt. Col.) Julian 
S. Ellenberg, first row; Chaplain (Lt. Col.) 
Kenneth M. Sowers and Chaplain (Capt.) 
Donald B. Kline, second row. 
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The Dickins Library 


Another Church-Navy story con- 
cerned the recent unveiling of a por- 
trait and commemorative plaque at 
a ceremony naming the library at 
the U. S. Naval Base in Philadelphia 
after Chaplain (Capt.) Curtis H. 
Dickins, ChC, USN, a retired priest 
of the Episcopal Church. 

Chaplain Dickins served as a Navy 
chaplain for 31 years and was Chief 
of Chaplains from 1926-29. 

The portrait unveiled is of himself 
in naval uniform. 

The building in which the library 
is housed also contains a movie audi- 
torium and a Navy Exchange. It was 
erected with the profits of a Canteen 
established under the supervision of 
Chaplain Dickins during World War 
I. It was dedicated in 1926. 

A native of Brookfield Center, 
Conn., and former Universalist min- 
ister, the 89-year-old retired chaplain 
studied for Holy Orders in the Epis- 
copal Church under the late Bishop 
William W. Niles of New Hampshire 
and was ordained a priest in 1905. 
He is rector emeritus of St. George’s 
Church, Newburgh, N. Y., having re- 
tired in 1934. 

From 1942 to 1947, he was a mem- 
ber of the Connecticut General As- 
sembly. 

Present at the Philadelphia cere- 
monies were, besides Chaplain Dick- 
ins and members of his family, Rear 
Adm. Edward B. Harp, Chief of 
Chaplains, several former Chiefs of 
Chaplains and the executive secretary 
of the Armed Forces Division of the 
National Council of the Episcopal 
Church. 


EDITORIALS 


Doctrine of Work 


SUMMARY and contrast of the various ap- 

proaches to what we may call a “doctrine of 
work” reveals distinctive views in different parts of 
Christendom, and ones peculiar to different periods 
in the development of Christian thought. 

The view that work is a punishment for original 
sin is, historically speaking, based very largely on 
the passage in the third chapter of the book of 
Genesis in which Adam and Eve are cast out of the 
Garden of Eden. In this section of the great Eden 
myth we can see man emerging out of the primitive 
savagery in which human beings exist merely by 
gathering the food which nature in her more fertile 
zones so abundantly provides, and becoming a work- 
ing agriculturist and pastoralist. 

At the moment when man began to use his creative 
potentialities he was faced with the choice between 
using these potentialities in the service of God, or 
in the service of his own pride and of the demons 
or perverted forms of spirituality that inhabit this 
lower world. Work is man’s punishment for having 
chosen the more exacting way in life, and for 
having rendered himself vulnerable to the more tragic 
and profoundly perverting forms of temptation. 

This view is certainly not adequate if it is put 
forward as a complete Christian doctrine of work. 
But it does not account for some elements in our 
experience of work. It gives us at least one reason 
why even the most uncongenial forms of work must 
nevertheless be endured and carried out. It must 
be accepted as a just punishment for, or as the fair 
and reasonable price of, civilized existence. No society 
has yet devised a way of so conducting its affairs 
as to avoid drudgery, boredom and frustration. 

What the theory entirely fails to explain is why 
so much of the work which has to be done in the 
world is so enthralling, satisfying and creative. The 
writer, the artist, the minister of the Church, the 
creative commercial or industrial organizer, and 
others like them, would be anything but grateful 
for some decree restricting their activities to eight 
hours a day. But they cannot reasonably expect their 
own attitudes toward their work to be shared by 
others whose functions are of a less attractive char- 
acter, and completely devoid of any possibility of self- 
fulfillment. 

From the point of view that work is the exercise 
of man’s creative energy the capacity for productive 
and fruitful work constitutes an element in man’s 
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make-up which, perhaps above all others, enabii 
us to say that man is being made in the image 
the creator, God. This interpretation of work 
most obviously valid in the case of the artist 
worker. The writer produces his book, the art 
his picture, the composer his symphony. 

However, we must not confine this interpretatia 
of work to literature and the arts. The craftsmas 
who at his highest pinnacle of achievement is ve 
close to the artist, the engineer, and even th 
administrator, who may perhaps create a whole ne 
social institution in a very real sense out of nothin 
can contemplate the fruits of his labor with son 
thing of the same kind of awed reverence for tli 
creative powers which God has placed at his disposa 

The interpretation of work as a vocation to servi. 
has the great advantage of pointing clearly 
something in the very nature of work which 
equally present both in the creative satisfying form 
of work, and in the non-creative frustrating oce 
pations. All valid work renders or contributes | 
some kind of service to mankind. To bake breag: 
to paint pictures, to mine coal, to engage even qui 
humbly in some governmental or administrati 
enterprise dedicated to maintaining or upholding t! 
state of the world, is in each and every case 
perform an intelligible service to the social ord} 
and the individual people who inhabit it. 

We grant that to interpret work in this way 
to put a question mark against the current hat! 


outstanding ways of serving mankind involve giviifl 
something away rather than gaining it. Thus a 


any money to be rewarded for his activities. 
Often the reward of such outstanding service 
even when there is one, is in no way commensurat 
with the service rendered or with the time, sk 
and energy consumed in rendering it. This is tru 
for example, in the lives of many dedicated path 
chial clergy all over the world. It would oftih 
be monstrous to say of such men that their work 
service is in any way adequately remunerated |} 
their stipends, or carefully proportioned to them 
earnings. Such men often give their lives, tha 
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¥ Catholic for Every Truth of God—Protestant Against Every Error of Man 


hyerola M. Lambert Studios 
service to mankind’ 


WAI valid work renders... 


7s, and energies in return for what from any 
3 y economic standpoint must be reckoned as no 
a than a miserable pittance. 

‘similar kind of generosity can be discerned in 
A other noble but poorly paid professions, for 
‘ple, in teaching, nursing, and the social serv- 
_§ Conversely, a good many forms of gainful 
(yment render little or no intelligible service 
ankind, and the rewards of labor sometimes far 
Im its real value. 

- most obvious example of the possibility of 
ing to gain a living without performing any real 
se to any one in the process is to be seen in 


; 2 may also be many quite legal and socially 
iptable forms of activity which nevertheless 


; nto the same class. 
‘“} in a fallen world is the service of desires 


|lid work. It is possible to earn a living by 
bk racing tips to amateur gamblers, by advising 
3; how to evade taxation, by drawing obscene 
es for the entertainment of secret sex perverts, 


no intelligible contribution to the welfare of man- 
kind. It would be difficult to frame an inquiry 
which would enable us to arrive at any precise sta- 
tistical conclusions, but it is safe to say that an 
alarmingly high proportion of modern work would 
have to be condemned as invalid in the light of 
such a criterion as this. 

This second implication of our doctrine points 
towards a reconciliation of the two concepts of work 
and leisure. For many people, work is our way of 
gaining mcney, and leisure our way of spending it; 
work indicates activity, whereas leisure indicates 
passive enjoyment. This way of distinguishing be- 
tween work and leisure is one which lowers the 
status and blinds us to the real nature of both. Once 
we have defined leisure, not as a cessation from work, 
but as the time left over when our necessary gainful 
activities are concluded, we shall soon perceive that 
much cf the work which is absolutely necessary to 
the carrying on of civilization has in fact to be 
carried on during our leisure. 

Leisure is not a time for mere inactivity. On the 
contrary, it is the time for carrying on those activ- 
ities which are not economically gainful but are yet 
absolutely essential if we are to have a civilization 
worthy of the name. Thus the worship of God, the 
enjoyment of the arts, the cultivation of the unity 
and the happiness of the family, the ripening and 
deepening of friendships, are almost all of them 
leisure time occupations. But they are real occu- 
pations, and they do involve real work. Yet for many 
people—and this mistaken idea of the meaning of 
leisure is based on a false conception of work— 
leisure is a time for being passively and idly 
entertained. 

The Middle Ages had a deeper insight into the 
nature of leisure and medieval man termed the act 
of religious worship, the opus dei, or work of God. 
They saw that contemplating and reverencing the 
great objective values which confront human exist- 
ence is not an inactive state of mind. On the con- 
trary, it is a kind of exacting and costly internal 
work, involving a tremendous concentration of the 
mind and a profound discipline of the emotions. 
Prayer and worship are works of this nature. 

A return to a truly active conception of leisure 
as well as to a deeper appreciation of works, nature 
and value is an urgent necessity in the present stage 
of the development of our civilization. 
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With a “great heart and soul t 


St. Paul, dramatic organizer, great thinker, 


theologian, sinner saved by grace, set world 
aflame with fire that never will be put out 


T. PAUL was many things. He 

was an intellectual, he was a 
scholar, he was a practical mission- 
ary, he was an organizer and admin- 
istrator, as well as a close student 
of Holy Scripture. 

Yet he differed from most philos- 
ophers and theologians in that he 
risked the perils of the deep, perils 
by robbers, perils by his own coun- 
trymen, and a host of other perils, 
to do a very practical job as a Chris- 
tian missionary. 

He did not spend his days in a 
cloister, although he was a contem- 
plative man. He was not a member 
of a university faculty, yet he was 
an intellectual. He was not a poli- 
tician, but the community which he 
helped to organize is to this day the 
most vital of communities. 

Here is a powerful and dramatic 
figure, often misunderstood, too fre- 
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quently overlooked, occasionally too 
uncritically admired. He was a hu- 
man being, frail and full of imper- 
fections, sometimes impatient, some- 
times a bit too rigid. Yet, here is a 
great heart and a soul that truly 
embraced the Lord. 

Here is a sinner saved by grace. 
In this fact, paradoxical, irritating, 
unfathomable, lies the secret of St. 
Paul: he became what he did not 
wish to be. 

And not only that: he recom- 
mended to others that they ought to 
become something which they, in one 
sense, did not wish to be. In preach- 
ing the Gospel of Christ he spoke of 
a “new creature.”’ He spoke of crea- 
tion beginning again, running across 
the grain of what already is, a new 
humanity with a “new Adam” as its 


head. What sort of talk is this? Is it - 


not sufficient merely to improve on 
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hat truly embraced the Lord,” St. Paul carries Gospel to Athens. 
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e Roman Who Knew His Bible 


By GEORGE W. MORREL 


what we have already? Just a little 
more science, just a little more 
church-going, just a little more tith- 
ing, just a little more fasting—will | 
not this bring us to the presence of * 
God? 

On this point, St. Paul was able 
to speak from experience, for he tried 
that way and found it wanting. He | 
was a Pharisee of the Pharisees. He 
was orthodox; he was militant; he 
was zealous for religious education. 
He even persecuted the incipient 
Christian movement, which fact, 
whatever may be said for or against 
it, at least proved that was not in- 
different to matters of doctrine. 

But he found it was sterile; he 
found that no amount of fasting, no 
amount of reading of the Scriptures, 
no amount of respectability and good. 
deeds, would avail unless the grace: 
of God was given. External activities. 
mean nothing in God’s eyes. A hard. 
doctrine? Yes, of course. Hard as 
mathematics, hard as physics, hard | 
as the law of love. Love God first, 
Jesus had said; but that was hard 
for Paul to learn. He loved the Jew-. 
ish Church, he loved Scripture, he! 
loved the Temple, he loved the Priest- 
hood, he even loved other Jews. Yes, 
he would have said that he loved 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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past eight years. 


4 ships at sea. 

NM Giving the programs free air time 
a were 231 radio stations. The goal for 
the future is 10 times that number. 

The Center, a non-profit organiza- 
: tion comprising representatives of 
the Episcopal, Presbyterian U. G., 
‘| Presbyterian U.S. A., Methodist and 
|} Lutheran Churches, was born in 1945 
i’) when several Atlanta Church groups 
a decided to iron out the problems of 
9 competing radio time. 
t In the vanguard was the then 
# Bishop of Atlanta, the late Rt. Rev. 
dh John Moore Walker, who helped fin- 
Ww ance the ‘Hour’ from discretionary 
' funds at his disposal. 
In 1950, the Fourth Province fin- 
i) ancially adopted the project, and in 
1953 voted to hire a full-time radio 
“) and TV administrator. Last Feb. 1, 
«) Mrs. Caroline Rakestraw, former ex- 
ol ecutive secretary of the Diocese of 
Atlanta, took over her new duties 
« under the Provincial Department of 
+’ Promotion, of which Ralph K. Bishop 
) of Atlanta is chairman. Mrs. Rake- 
|) straw’s office is located in the Cathe- 
‘ dral of St. Philip, Atlanta. 


i 
th 
is 
i 
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The Episcopal Church is making and 
breaking records in a spanking new, half- 
million dollar building in Atlanta, Ga. 

It has been doing it—though not always 
in such glamorous surroundings—for the 


Last year’s programs of the Episcopal 
Hour, produced at the Protestant Radio 
* and Television Center reached 47 dioceses in 28 states. 
) In its listening audience were servicemen stationed over- 
4 seas, contacted through the facilities of the Armed 
Forces ‘Radio Network, and passengers and crews of 


|A WORD AND PICTURE STORY| 


THE pip” HOU 


With the largest sustaining network of any continuing reli- 


gious program, and the most modern audio-visual facilities, 


it brings the Church’s message to listeners the world over. 


On April 1, the Center moved its facilities from Agnes 
Scott College to its new, modern home, jointly owned 
and operated by the Episcopal, Methodist, Presbyterian 
U. S., Presbyterian U.S. A., and Lutheran churches. 

Each Church group in the Center has authority over 


its own work, produces its own programs and maintains 


BACKGROUND 


The Episcopal Hour is... 


& sponsored by the Fourth Province, but 
available to parishes and dioceses every- 
where at a charge of $5 per program 
through contacting Episcopal Hour Head- 
quarters, Mrs. Caroline Rakestraw, Execu- 
tive Secretary, 2744 Peachtree Road, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

& broadcast over the largest sustaining 
network of any continuing religious pro- 
gram. 

& the only continuing radio program pro- 
duced by the Episcopal Church on other 
than a local level. 

& selling the Episcopal Church and sup- 
porting and promoting the work of the 
local parish in 28 states, 47 dioceses. 


& reaching servicemen overseas and ships 
at sea through the facilities of the Armed 
Forces Radio Network. 


& planning a wider variety of programs, 
aimed at both clergy and laity, men and 
women in all age and interest categories. 
& equipped to turn out quality video as 
well as audio programs. 

> proud of its record of having reached 
more people for 10 weeks in 1953 than 
there are communicants in the Episcopal 
Church. 

> beginning its ninth year of broadcasting 
on October 24. 


its own identity on the air. President is Dr. John M. 
Alexander, a Presbyterian. The Methodists have given 
a studio chapel, Presbyterians an administrative wing 
and Episcopalians an organ, in memory of immediate 
past Bishops Walker and Walthour. 

Transcription is the key word in Atlanta, for it is 


not “live” programs that originate 
from the Center, but the genius, 
planning and production that go into 
the making of recordings, whose ac- 
tual manufacture is accomplished in 
Hollywood. 

Via transcriptions, available at $5 
per program from Mrs. Rakestraw, 
more people heard the ‘Hour’ last 
year than there are communicants in 
the Episcopal Church. For a series 
of lectures (each week for 10 consecu- 
tive weeks), by England’s leading 
evangelist, Canon Bryan Green, the 
‘Hour’ garnered $90,000 worth of 
free radio time and 20,000 letters of 
response. 

This year’s series, running on Sun- 
days from Oct. 24, 1954, to Jan. 16, 
1955, will develop the theme, “The 
Way, the Truth and the Life,” with 
the Very Rev. James A. Pike, Dean 
of New York’s Cathedral of St. John 
the Divine, speaking on “The Truth 
About: Death, Judgment, Hell and 
Heaven’; Bishop Theodore N. Barth 
of Tennessee, “The Way of Prayer,” 
and Canon Green, “The Life With 
Christ.’”? PICTURE STORY NEXT PAGE 
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Dean Pike, 1954 Speak 
Oct. 24-31; Nov. 7-14 


Woman's Auxiliary program huddle: Mrs. L. J. Crowther, Georgia 
president; Mrs. Doris Lockerman, Atlanta Radio-TV chairman; Mrs. 
Lester Quattlebaum, Atlanta president and Mrs. Caroline Rakestraw. 


Dr. Theodore P. Fer- Bishop Karl Morgan 


Bishop Frederick D. ish ) is 
ris, Trinity, Boston. Block, California. aaennec ek IT 


erick Bisho Richah i 
Goodwin, Virginia. due, Pittsburgh. f : 


Emrich, Mich, 
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‘oes “Round the World... 


/ 


p Barth, 1954 Speaker Canon Green, 1954 Speaker 
‘. 21-28; Dec. 5-12 Dec. 19-26; Jan. 2-9-16 


Atlanta’s new Protestant 
Radio and Television 
Center building (left), 
where finest religious 
programs are produced 
at lowest possible cost. 


Dr. John M. Alexander 
(photo below) shows 
Bishop Penick (third 


from right) and group of (L. to r., top to bottom): Mrs. Rakestraw, Radio-TV 
Episcopal leaders, place executive secretary; Ralph K. Bishop, Province IV pro- 
where $25,000 memorial motion chairman; Bishop Edwin A. Penick, past Province 
organ will be installed. president, and Bishop Thomas N. Carruthers, president. 


yiop Coadjutor 
) BE. Hines, Texas. 
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1AM FOR THE churcy 


THE SEVEN DEADLY SINS 


Literary Light and Lore 


By GILBERT P. SYMONS 


Well-written pamphlets of Forward Movement Publications 
on Church’s teaching and life are boon to clergy and laity 


T 412 Sycamore Street, in Cin- 

cinnati, Dr. Francis J. Moore 
said he was glad to give HCnews an 
interview, that it would save him 
grinding out an article. 

Looking around the book-lined 
study, your reporter asked a “dumb” 
question, as most uninformed people 
would: “Is this the Forward Move- 
ment?” Cutting out all quotes, this 
is about what the doctor had to say: 

Your camera is useless. All we 
have here is this editorial office and 
a few rooms upstairs where a dozen 
girls process orders for literature. 
To be exact, “Forward Movement”’ is 
not our title any longer. When I took 
over the editorship three years ago, 
our Committee appointed by the 
Presiding Bishop changed our official 
title to ‘Forward Movement Publi- 
cations.” 
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CHARLES 8 tary 


How to Read 


So, doctor, there’s no more For- 
ward Movement, just publications? 

No. That’s too bald and inaccurate 
a statement. Don’t give readers that 
idea. I sincerely hope that there is 
very real Forward Movement, but it 
is a spirit, an attitude in the people 
of parishes and missions up and 
down the land. Here are triennial re- 
ports to the last six General Conven- 
tions. You could write up the whole 
story from them. 

Thanks, doctor, but this is an in- 
terview. 

Well, what is called Forward Move- 
ment has taken on three phases in 
nearly eighteen years. We got our 
start at Atlantic City in 1934. The 
Depression had hit the Church hard 
by that time. Our National Budget 
was nearly two million dollars in the 
red, and many dioceses and parishes 
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had just over-extended themselves. 
These mounting debts were a wor- 
ry in themselves; but worse than 
that, the worry of it was breeding a 
bad spirit that threatened the family 
harmony of our Church. Atlantic 
City faced the financial question by 
severe reductions of funds-in-aid and | 
increased demands for funds-in-sup- 
port. The leaders knew that cuts and | 
demands wouldn’t work of them- 
selves. There must be a new spirit—- 
a revival, if you like. So they called 
for a “Forward Movement’’—as the) 
resolution worded it—‘‘to reinvigo-¥ 
rate the life and rehabilitate the! 
work of the Church.” 
A Commission was appointed and| 
for six years they went to work un-: 
der the Bishop of this diocese as: 
chairman. That’s why the center is: 
here in Cincinnati. It might have) 


een in New York, if the late Bishop 
Manning had not declined the chair- « 
nanship. I think it was providential 


4 sverywhere to do them. It’s a long 
“story, an uphill struggle against in- 


-vlergy and people. I can’t go into it 
/ ill here—only to list the lines the 


1. Publication of devotional litera- 
‘ture, first directed to the revival of 
orayer, daily Bible reading, and reg- 
ular church attendance. 

2. Revival of mission spirit for the 
Jnome and outer fields. 

8. Education. People at large were 


4, Social Service. Remember, it was 
ja time of bread lines, W. P. A.—and 
) Hitler. 

5. Ecumenical effort to reconcile a 
‘idivided Christendom in a divided 
“world. 
| It was a tall order. The Commis- 
‘sion worked at it through confer- 
ences, study groups, retreats and out- 
“pouring of literature—and at that 
)with pitifully small funds. We here 
spent our own money, gave the Move- 
ment house room and worked at it 
Sovertime from our regular jobs. 
1 Churchmen of good-will everywhere 
'took hold. I believe God gave us some 
Sreal success. 

. The next phase began in 1940, 
when the National Council took over 
the so-called “practical” side by its 
® movement—“Forward-in-Service.”’ 
) This gave a greater impulse to work- 
able programs in parishes and was 
» promoted by officers of the National 
© Council and its literature. ‘““Forward- 
-in-Service” ran its course, but we 
“here kept on, though reduced mostly 
‘to publication. 

' The third phase (and the present 
y one) began when Canon Symons, the 
' original editor, resigned at the Gen- 
© eral Convention in San Francisco 
fand I took over in 1950. The Com- 
imittee agreed with me then that in 
* the previous fifteen years the For- 
* ward Movement idea or principle had 
‘ taken hold. It was, so to speak, a vita- 
i min treatment administered to the 
' Church’s body, a partial cause, we 
hoped, of greater Church vitality. 

What we still could do was to con- 
' tinue issuing Forward—day-by-day 
‘and most of our previously well- 
) accepted publications; to improve the 
) scope—and quality if we could—and 
) to increase our literature list. In all 

candor, I felt we ought to change 
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our title from the Forward Move- 
ment (for that was something now 
out in the Church if it was any- 
where) to “Forward Movement Pub- 
lications.” 

As editor, I am moved by just one 
simple purpose: to be of help to the 
working clergy. Taking them all in 
all they are a grand lot of fellows 
who have stood by us all the way. I 
don’t know percentages, but I doubt 
if there are ten per cent who do not 
cooperate by steady use of our ma- 
terial. , 

How well I know, from my experi- 
ence as teacher and parish priest, the 
hunger our clergy have for simple, 
well-written pamphlets about every 
side of the Church’s teaching and 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 33) 


Canon Symons, above, the original editor, turns re- 
porter for this interview with his successor, below, the 
Rey. Francis J. Moore, D.D., shown at his desk in his 
office at Cincinnati. Canon Symons, who wrote the 
article as if it were being done by a layman, retired in 
1950, now oversees functions in Braille and Relief Work. 
Dr. Moore, a native of England with years of service 
in British and Canadian churches, having been chaplain 
in the Canadian Army 1915-1919, was editor of the 
“Canadian Student” prior to 1931, when he became as- 
sociate minister at Christ Church, Cincinnati. In 1938 
he became rector of the Church of the Advent in that 
Ohio city, was warden in the Church Army Training 
Center in 1946, deputy to the General Convention in 
1943-46-49, and like his predecessor, an author, publish- 
ing “The Church in the Making” and “Why Go To 
Church?” 


[Siete ate Le Ue OG 


Nw 
~ 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 

Iam very worried because my par- 
ents are so prejudiced. They have 
some violent opinions about people 
of other faiths. Nothing that I say 
seems to make any difference. My 
mother 1s very upset because a boy of 
another faith wants to date me, and 
she does not want me to bring him 
to the house. Last night we got into 
an argument at table and I blew up 
and left the room. How can I make 
my parents see differently? ... 

Muriel B. (Md.) 
15% years old 


DEAR MURIEL: 

Many young people have this diffi- 
culty. I think your problem is to try 
to understand why your parents feel 
the way they do; decide if there is 
anything you can do to help; and 
lastly, while trying to understand, 
you must hold firmly to what you be- 
lieve is the Christian point of view. 

Let’s begin with your parents. You 
do not say what “other faith” they 
are criticising, but it is not essential 
to know that. Somehow a barrier 
against it has been set up in their 
minds, perhaps so far back in their 
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own childhood that they cannot re- 
member how it came to be there. We 
have a way of tying labels to people— 
of saying that because they worship 
in a certain way they have certain 
characteristics. We may have known 
one or two (or even more) who fitted 
nicely into these categories, and then 
assumed it safe to generalize. (And 
by the way, it is very helpful to our 
understanding of prejudice to find 
out sometimes what other people 
think of Episcopalians. Remember, 
we are labelled, too!) My dictionary 
defines prejudice as “a judgment or 
opinion before the facts are known.” 
One way to help, then, might be to 
find a way of getting over some facts. 

Have you noticed that people who 
come to hasty conclusions are usually 
“thinking with their feelings” rather 
than using their minds honestly? 
They don’t know they are doing this, 
and it doesn’t help to get angry with 
them. If they are the teachable kind, 
it is much better to ask them quietly 
to tell you more about it. Generally 
they don’t knuw very much more! 
They’ve heard, they can perhaps cite 
one instance to back up what you be- 
lieve to be a misconception—maybe 


Harold M. Lambert Studios 


even two illustrations! But almost 
always there’s a lot of emotion there, 
more emotion than factual informa- 
tion. They will do one of two things: 
if they want to be fairminded they 
will listen, or read—they will see that 
they were not giving the other side a 
hearing; or they will say, “But I just 
don’t like these people!’”” When they 
say, “I’ve lived longer than you, and 
when you get to be my age you'll 
know better,” I don’t think there is 
very much more you can do about it. 
One always hopes that in a natural 
way they will be thrown together in 
work or play with people of other 
creeds (and of other races). Some- 
times it takes a great national dis- 
aster to do that, because in ordinary 
social intercourse the prejudiced de- 
liberately reject opportunities to 
know more of their fellow men and 
women. 

There is a further fear in the minds 
of parents. When you begin to date, | 
each boy with whom you associate | 
might, they imagine, “get serious” 
and become the one. They are afraid | 
your dating may lead to marriage in 
the end, and they can give you a great | 


(CONTINUED ON PAGE 35) 
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ROM the pages of The New 
Yorker magazine come a series of 
jarticles that add up to an absorbingly 
»jinteresting and meaningful book. 


> The Man in the Thick Lead Suit. 
By Daniel Lang. Oxford University 
oiPress. 207 pp. $3.50. 

Daniel Lang is a master reporter 
and, as Eric Sevareid calls him, “a 
wkind of modest Boswell to the special 
#America that works and lives with 
‘ithe dividing atom.” Mr. Sevareid, in 
‘his brief Introduction, characterizes 


oiatom.” He adds: ‘Much that I daily 
read and hear of science and defense 
sand politics makes deeper sense to 
/me, now I have read Lang’s report.” 
One of these chapters introduces 
sus to Dr. Wernher von Braun and his 
- staff of other German scientists, 
“part of America’s “loot” in the war. 
| Through them, some of the genius 
‘that made the V-2 is making guided 
ji missiles for the United States, and 
©von Braun has his heart set on the 
» moon. I find him, and his story, 
singularly chilling, notwithstanding 
») his assertion that ‘‘Any real scientist 
y ends up a religious man. The more 
‘§he learns about natural science, the 
“more he sees that the words that 
/ sound deep are really poorly con- 
/ trived disguises for ignorance. En- 
/ ergy? Matter? We use them, but we 
(9 don’t really know what they are.” 
' With Lang, we attend an A-bomb 
“test at Yucca Flat, and find him 
| disturbed at his objective detach- 
“ment about the spectacle. He spoke 
of this to Dr. Alvin C. Graves, the 
director of the test, a churchman 
© and physicist, whose sight is fail- 
ing as the result of a radiation acci- 
» dent. The best Graves could offer, 
) from his own pondering of the same 
} question, was that the dismay might 
be due to the awareness that our 
1 imagination has limits. 

Then Mr. Lang takes us nearby to 
that minor Sodom, Las Vegas, paint- 
ing a fabulous picture, as much 
worth pondering as anything I’ve 
run across in some time. A few quo- 
tations from Las Vegans: 

“Tt’s a wonderful town, all right! 
Where else can a fellow gamble all 
day, get drunk, go to sleep, get up 
at four in the morning, and find 
plenty of company when he walks 
into the lobby?” 


‘A Suit That Fits 


Daniel Lang: A modest Boswell 


A waitress at the Desert Inn’s 
Sky Room: “It was a wonderful place 
for what the customers wanted. They 
could sit around and listen to our 
piano player and look out the big 
windows and see the pretty hotel 
fountain and the guests swimming 
in the pool and the traffic speeding 
by on Highway 91, and then, just 
when they were starting to get tired, 
the A-bomb.” 

And a night-club proprietor: 
“Bigger bombs, that’s what we’re 
waiting for. Americans have to have 
their kicks.” 

There are many other fine chap- 
ters, including one on flying saucers. 
But the Christian reader will find 
none so rewarding as the one en- 
titled ‘““A Deacon at Oak Ridge.” I 
don’t believe I know of any single 
piece of brief reading that I would 
rather put into the hands of any 
young person hesitating over matters 
of faith and the Church. It is the 
account of Mr. Lang’s visit with 
Dr. William G. Pollard, of Oak Ridge, 
the physicist who, as you all know, 
has now become a priest. That final 
development was only contemplated, 
at the time this article closes, but 
it sketches the course of Dr. Pol- 
lard’s thoughts and actions, in re- 
lation to his professional work, that 
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By EDMUND FULLER 


drew him back into the Church and 
into Holy Orders. » 

In this age in which we must not 
only live, but in which we must even 
rejoice in the immense challenge to 
which we are called, The Man in the 
Thick Lead Suit is a valuable piece 
of reading. I recommend it enthusi- 
astically. 

There have been several books on 
conditions in South Africa lately. 
One of the best of them is 


> Through Malan’s Africa. By Rob- 
ert St. John. Doubleday. 317 pp. 
$3.95. 

In spite of the stigmata of quick 
and sometimes dramatized journal- 
ism, we find in this book a glimpse of 
the tragic tensions that had been 
there before but have been height- 
ened and brought to crisis by the 
harsh regime of Dr. Malan, “Chris- 
tian” tyrant. 

Mr. St. John (who had to smuggle 
out his notes) writes of the many 
racial and national groups in this 
relatively small land (considering 
the concentration of so many of its 
peoples). There are the several gra- 
dations of the ‘‘colored,’’ meaning the 
natives; the Malays, the Afrikaners, 
the other whites, and the Indians. 
He interviews many leaders and rep- 
resentatives of various groups, in- 
cluding Manilal Gandhi. 

A Catholic priest warns: “The 
Africans are ripe for Communism. 
As yet no one has even started to 
sow the seeds, but when they do, 
watch out!” 

Mr. St. John gives us a brief re- 
view of the strange position of the 
Dutch Reformed Church, and of the 
career of eighty-year-old Daniel 
Malan, who holds the political reins 
in a combination of religious, po- 
litical, racist fanaticism. 

In a fleeting sketch of Alan Paton, 
at the Toc-H t.b. camp at Botha Hill, 
he quotes an anecdote which Paton 
told him: “Did you ever hear the 
story of the dog who went to his 
master and said, ‘Master, I’m very 
hungry’? And so the man, feeling 
very sorry for his dog, took a sharp 
knife and cut off a long piece of the 
dog’s tail and gave it to him to eat!” 


>John Woolman: Child of Light. 

By Catherine Owens Peare. Van- 

guard Press. 254 pp. $3.00. 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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| TO SAVE 


YOUR FUNDS 


for OTHER NEEDS! 


THE CHURCH 


THE CHURCH 


Low cost fire, windstorm, extended cove 


FIRE INSURANCE 


LIFE INSURANCE  conroration 


Operated only for clergy, lay officials and workers 
of the Church: voluntary or paid, and members of 
their immediate families. Low premium cost life 
insurance to ease financial burden on surviving de- 
pendents, to build up funds to meet education costs, 
to build retirement income, to protect property in- 
vestments. Deferred and immediate annuities. Group 
retirement plans. Program and advice service. 


rage, addi- 


CORPORATION | 


tional extended coverage, vandalism, fine arts, glass, 
burglary, robbery, theft and larceny insurance on 
Property owned by or closely affiliated with the 
Church. On residences and personal property of 
clergy, fire, windstorm, extended coverage, addi- 
tional extended coverage, vandalism and floater 
policies. 


THE CHURCH 


HYMN AL CORPORATION 


Publisher of all church editions of the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer and the Hymnal, and other books _in- 
cluding the popular Prayer Book Studies series. The 


books are cf fine quality, prices are kept low to save 
the parishes money, and the profit margin goes into 
clergy pensions. 


Affiliated with 


The Church Pension Fund 


20 Exchange Place e 


New York 5, N. Y. 


BRASSWARE - 


Re 


Buy from your official 
house any book mentioned 
in this magazine 


BOOKS OF ALL 
PUBLISHERS 


SILVERWARE 


LCIS 


GREENWICH 
CONNECTICUT 


LEEEERKEEKEKKKKEKXKKXKKKKKXKKKXKK«" 


CONFRATERNITY OF——, 


THE BLESSED SACRAMENT 


A Devotional Society of clergy and laity 
throughout the Anglican Communion to 
work and pray for Greater Honor to Our 
Lord present in the Blessed Sacrament of 
His Body and Blood. . . . founded 1862 
for further information address 
The Rev. William R. Wetherell, Sec.-Gen. 
530 Fullerton Parkway, Chicago 14, Ill. 


ECCLESIASTICAL HAND WEAVING 


Book Course Materials 


Robert Fredric Heartz, Epping, N. H. 
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THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


A prayer group pledged to pray for the de- 
parted members of the Guild and for all the 
Faithful Departed. Open to Communicants of the 
Anglican Church. 

Provide that prayers will be offered for the 
repose of your soul by joining the Guild. 

For further information, address the Superior 
General. 

THE REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 

Superior 


2013 Apple Tree St. Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


IMPORTED IRISH LINENS 
TRANSFERS, PATTERNS FOR VESTMENTS, 
FREE SAMPLES. 
MARY FAWCETT COMPANY 
Box 325E Marblehead, Mass. 


> Albert Schweitzer: Genius in t e |} 


Jungle. By Joseph Gollomb. Van- 
guard Press. 249 pp. $3.00. R 

Written to be well within the range 
of younger readers, both these infor- 
mal biographies nevertheless are of 
interest to any readers. The Schweit- 
zer book is a sixth printing and al- 
ready has found a wide acceptance. 

Miss Peare’s life of Woolman, the | 


great, gentle, Quaker foe of slavery — | 
in America’s colonial days is a new |' 


volume in the same series. Woolman 
possessed a rare spiritual grace, 
Both these books are to be highly 
recommended as well-written stories 
of exceptional Christian lives. 


>The Early Evangelicals: A Re- 
ligious and Social Study. By L. E. 
Elliott-Binns. Seabury. 464 pp. 
$6.50. 

A massively complete, scholarly, 
and generally admirable history of 
the Evangelical revival in the Church 
of England in the 18th Century. 
Most valuable, in fact without count- 


erpart, for scholars. It is not for the |, 


general reader. 


> Preach There Also. By E. Dargan 
Butt. Seabury-Western Theological 
Seminary. 140 pp. $2.00. 

Defined in its subtitle as a study 
of the town and country work of the 
Episcopal Church, this is a useful 


book for the clergy and officers of the — | 


rural parish. 


> The Last of the Fathers. By Thom- 
as Merton. Harcourt. 125 pp. $3.50. 

A brief biographical review of 
Bernard of Clairvaux, a survey of his 
writings, and the complete text of 
Pius XII’s Encyclical letter, Doctor 
Mellifluus. Of a certain scholarly- 
historical interest, aside from Rom- 
anism, but otherwise intensely doc- 
trinal and closely related to the pres- 
ent trend of Roman dogma with 
regard to Mary. END 


AOA 
RECOMMENDED READING 


The Man in the Thick Lead Suit. Daniel 
Lang. Oxford. $3.50. 

Through Malan’s Africa. Robert St. 
John. Doubleday. $3.95. 

Medieval Essays. Christopher Dawson. 
Sheed & Ward. $3.50. 

The Darkness. Evan John. Putnam. 


$3.50. | 
ee Evelyn Eaton. Bobbs-Merrill. 
Chitlangou. Andre D. Clerc. Allenson. 


$2.00. 


Animals Under the Rainbow. Aloysius | 


Roche. Sheed & Ward. $2.75. 


Love, Power, and Justice. Paul Tillich. 


Oxford. $2.50. 

Dante: Hell. Tr. and ed. by Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Penguin. 65c. 

The Confidential Clerk. T. S. Eliot. Har- 
court. $3.00. 
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OUR VOCATION 


ommunion, as expr aie for all the 
kor porate life of the whole fellowship 
jm and with Christ; (4) A ministry 
“acknowledged by every part of the 
‘ eeurch as possessing not only the in- 


y) f Churches and we wholeheartedly 
“Support our representatives in their 
‘ontribution to its councils and to its 
i arious activities in Christian co- 
& yperation. 

We appeal to all the Churches of 
the Anglican Communion to strength- 
en their support of the Ecumenical 


Sthe World Council of Churches of our 
jideep interest in the Second Assembly 
Y of the World Council of Churches to 
‘be held at Evanston, and of our 
Sprayers for God’s blessing upon that 

+ Assembly. 

) We suggest that an early evalua- 
' tion be made by an officially appointed 
‘body in each member Church of the 
') Anglican Communion of the situation 
as it is developing in the Church of 
“South India so that the Anglican 
Communion as a whole may have an 
‘informed understanding of this cour- 
‘}ageous venture in reunion. Both to 


of South India from our own Com- 
+ munion and to those who have joined 
with them from other Communions 
we would affirm our continual fellow- 
‘ship in prayer and in the service of 
Jesus Christ. We look forward to the 
» day when full communion with them 
‘may be realized; and we hope and 
‘pray that in all Christendom Christ 
» may lead us through obedience to His 
Spirit to fulfill His prayer for the 
‘ unity of all His people. 

Thirdly, we recommend that the 
Churches of the Anglican Communion 
} take every opportunity for the build- 
) ing and strengthening of world-wide 
‘ fellowship within our Communion. 
1) We especially affirm our fellowship 

with those Churches of our Commun- 

ion which have been unable to be rep- 
resented at this Congress. 
We draw special attention to the 


value of the Cycle of Intercession; to 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, the Cen- 
tral College of the Anglican Com- 
munion; to the spread of information 
through “The East and West Re- 
view,” “Pan-Anglican,’ and other 
means; and to the periodic issue of a 
United Statement on the Anglican 
Communion. 

We welcome the formation in ac- 
cordance with the resolution of the 
Lambeth Conference of 1948 of the 
Council on Missionary Strategy and 
trust that the meetings of the Coun- 
cil may lead to a truly sacrificial sup- 
port for the missionary task of the 
Church in every land. 


OUR WORSHIP 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 9) 

and urge that they continue to hold 
their place in the corporate worship 
of the Church. We also draw atten- 
tion to the nature of these services as 
Daily Offices and urge that the laity 
be made increasingly aware of their 
value for daily worship. If the cor- 
porate nature of public worship is to 
be fully realized. services must be 
audible; and full opportunity should 
be given to the congregation to take 
its part. 

In the celebration of the Holy Com- 
munion we recognize and value the 
new emphasis on the humble offering 
of the Elements and Alms as exempli- 
fied in certain existing and proposed 
Anglican Uses. At other services 
where there is an offering of alms, its 
proper dignity should be observed as 
a part of the act of worship. 

In our worship we must not neglect 
the evangelistic and educational task 
of the Church, both toward its own 
members and towards those to whom 
our worship is strange. There is a 
continual need for sermons and in- 
structions to teach the congregation 
the nature and meaning of Christian 
worship. Children should learn their 
first worship within the home and 
should be brought at an early age into 
the common worship of the Church. 

In the evangelistic work of the 
Church we should use the many op- 
portunities which the Prayer Book it- 
self affords in all its Offices. At the 
same time we welcome the use of 
simple evangelistic services adapted 
to the special needs of any local situa- 
tion and the particular background of 
industrial and other groups in the 
community. We commend to the at- 
tention of the Churches the oppor- 
tunities afforded by radio and tele- 
vision, as means of education and 
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evangelism and urge that full use be 
made of them. 

The Book of Common Prayer em- 
bodies the Church’s responsibility for 
moral and social welfare and is con- 
cerned with birth, marriage, death, 
sickness and health, education, good 
government and social justice. Be- 
cause these concern the daily life of 
the people, any revision of the Occa- 
sional Offices and Special Prayers and 
Thanksgivings should be in language 
understandable by the People. 

We need to emphasize the Prayer 
Book teachings on the nature and 
necessity of Holy Baptism and the re- 
lated responsibilities of parents and 
Godparents. The study on Christian 
initiation encouraged by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1948 requires to be car- 
ried further in its practical bearings 
upon situations in missionary areas 
and in areas nominally Christian. 


There should be exchange of the re- 
sults of such study between the vari- 
ous parts of our Communion. 
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SELL SUNFLOWER DISH CLOTHS. . 


Gu MONEY ror your TREASURY 


Easy to seli! Splendid profits! Over 200,000 
sold in 1952 by Sunday School members, 
Ladies’ Alds, Young People’s Groups! 


Earn money for SANGAMON 
Make fiend for. M | LLS 


your organization 


COHOES, NEW YORK 


MOTHER: Send for This! 


Mistakes Parents ~2/ 


livery parent should have this 
Bey book about child training. 


is free; no obligation, Sim- 
FREE oe address 
BOOK PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
Dept. 869, Pleasant Hill, O. 


Covers all ages 
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The Principal of the Junior Division talks man-to-man 


with one of his boys. 


Millersburg Military Institute unites 
a thorough academic preparation with 
the proven benefits of military training. 


Situated in the picturesque Blue Grass Region of Kentucky, 


25 miles northeast of Lexington, this school has been famous ) 
since 1893 for the quality of its academic scholarship and its | 


program of military training carried out by Reserve Officers 


under the supervision of the Department of the Army. The | 


school has throughout its long history sought to preserve the 
best traditions of strong scholarship, blended with the growth 
of manly character and self-reliance. Clean living and regular 
worship, the wholesome environment of a rural campus, prepare 
young men for success in college work and for their later life in 
the world. From the day he enters until his graduation, an 
M.M.I. cadet is taught that his first responsibility is the develop- 
ment of honor, truthfulness, and an abiding sense of duty in all 
relations of daily life. 


The physical equipment of the school is adequate for a well 
balanced education. Younger boys in grades 2 to 7 receive their 
training in a Junior Division, located on a separate campus, and 
having its own faculty. In the Senior Division, grades 8 to 12,a 
new curriculum is being offered this year to high-school gradu- 
ates with the purpose of removing any deficiency in their 
previous training, and providing them with a more adequate 
background for college work. In both Divisions of the Institute, 
a thorough test of reading ability is given to each cadet, and 
where needed individual instruction in remedial reading is 


provided at no extra cost. 


LASELL s ee a two-year college for women. Ten miles 
from Boston in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, 
terminal and exploratory courses. Three-year 


nursing program leading to A.S. degree and R.N. 


Lasell Junior College 
Auburndale 66 Mass. 


SANFORD & SUNNY HILLS SCHOOLS 


Coeducational 3-18. Year-round. Accredited col- 
lege preparation. 170-acre campus near Wilming- 
ton. All sports, riding. Music and art. Summer 
school, music camp and junior camp. Friendly, 
homelike atmosphere. 


Ellen Q. Sawin, Pres., Robt. Rittenhouse 
& Nancy Sawin, Dirs., Hockessin 5, Del. 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL 


One of the Church Schools in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia. College preparatory. Girls, grades 7-12. 
Curriculum is well-rounded, emphasis is individual, 
based on principles of Christian democracy. Music, 
Art, Dramatics, Sports, Riding. Suite-plan dorms. 
Estab. 1910. Mrs. Thomas Jefferson Randolph V 
A. B. Bryn Mawr, M.A., University of Virginia 


ST. ANNE’S SCHOOL, CHARLOTTESVILLE 2, VA. 


YOU CAN EDUCATE 
YOUR CHILD AT H®ME 


Kindergarten through 9th grade. Mothers can 
give their children a sound, modern education with Cal- 
vert ‘‘School-at-Home’’ courses. Hasy-to-follow instruc- 
tions. Guidance by Calvert teachers. Lessons, books, 
supplies provided. Used by nearly 100,000 children. 
Students transfer to other schools successfully. Start 
any time. Catalog. Give child’s age and school grade. 


CALVERT SCHOOL Bono io a 
ASHLEY HALL 


in historic Charleston 
Girls, grades 8-12. An outstanding college pre- 
paratory school, Fully accredited. Also general 
course. Excellent departments of music, art and 
dramatics. Mild climate. Year-round outdoor 
sports; riding, pool. Catalog. 
William S. Piper, Jr., Headmaster, 


Box E Charleston, S. C. 
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ST. MARK’S SCHOOL 


OF TEXAS 
Robert H. Iglehart, A.M. 10600 Preston Rd. 
Headmaster Dallas 30 


A preparatory school for boys. Full classical 
curriculum. C.E.E.B. and S.E.B. standards. 


Rev. D. G. Thomas For lilustrated Bulletin 
Chaplain Write The Registrar 


ST. JOHN'S MILITARY ACADEMY 


In its 70th year another generation of fine Ameri- 
can lads are receiving education and training by 
the “St. John’s System.” Fully accredited; 
grades 7-12. All sports. Modern fireproof bar- 
racks, Sr. ROTC. Small classes assure individual 
attention. For catalogue write 


Director of Admissions 
Box EC Delafield, Wis. 


APPALACHIAN SCHOOL == acts‘e-12 


A small school with the cheerful, quiet atmosphere 
of a well-ordered home in the beautiful moun- 
tains of North Carolina. Balanced routine of activi- 
ties; study, play, housekeeping chores, spiritual 
exercises. Under the direction of the Episcopal 
Church. Good food—much of it raised on school 
farm. Ponies, other pets. Year-round care. Resi- 
dent nurse. Average rate, $60 monthly. Catalog. 
Rev. P. W. Lambert, Jr., Box E, Penland, N. C. 


MILLERSBURG MILITARY INSTITUTE 


In the Heart of the Blue Grass. Fully Accredited. 
6let Yr. College Preparatory and Separate Junior 
School. Thorough work — small classes. New 
gym. All athletics. Rates very moderate. Post- 
Graduate Course. For catalog and ‘‘Activities 
Record”, address: 


Col. L. C. Blankinship, Supt., 
Millersburg, Ky. 


ST. STEPHEN’S SCHOOL 


Alexandria, Virginia 
One of the Church Schools in the 
Diocese of Virginia. 


@ Fer Boys 


A day school for boys near Washington. 
College Preparation. 
Moderate Cost. 
The Rev. Edward E,. Tate, B.D., Headmaster 


ST. MARY'S SCHOOL 


Sewanee, Tenn. 


Exclusively for high school girls. 
Honor system stressed. Accredited. 
Please address: 


The Sister Superior, C.S.M. 
SAINT MARY'S HALL 


Resident and day school for girls. Grades 1-12. 
Accredited college preparatory and general 
courses. Religious education, music, art, dra- 
matics, outdoor sports. Episcopal. Est. 1879. 


San Antonio, Texas 


Beatrice McDermott, 117 E. French Pl. 


HOWE MILITARY SCHOOL 


Epis. Est. 1884 Grades 4-12 


College Prep. Each student has individual aca- 
demic goal. Speech program. Sports for all. New 
indoor swimming pool. Modern fireproof dormi- 
tories under construction. Enrollment: H. S. 230, 
Lower 90. 


For catalog write Col. B. B. Bouton 
Adm. Building Howe, Ind. 


GROTON SCHOOL 


Groton, Mass. 
Near Groton, 38 miles northwest of Boston. 
Religious, intellectual, cultural and physical ed- 


For Boys 


ucation. Close association between boys and } 


faculty. For details write to 


The Rev. John Crocker, Headmaster | 


HANNAH MORE ACADEMY 


The Diocesan girls’ school for Maryland. Grades 
7-12. Boarding and Day. Accredited. College 
preparatory and general courses. Small groups. 
Homelike atmosphere. Modern methods, aims, 
equipment. Music, art, speech. Riding and 
other sports. Cultural advantages of Baltimore 
and Washington. Victor E. Cain, Headmaster, 
Mrs. M. C. Winfield, Dir., Reisterstown, Md. 
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jife. Some people don’t like the word 
“tract.” Well, say “pamphlet.’’ There 
) are on our list some 90 items in all, 
me ring much of what a Churchman 
»ught to know. 

4 Perhaps I should not have said 
“covering.” I don’t believe in scholar- 
dy treatises for the tract rack — 
though we use scholars in our work. 
W What a rector needs is to be able 
-~o put into people’s hands something 
“they will be sure to read. We want 
Dur tracts to be as bright and brief 
tund telling as the brochures firms 
Hisend out (often for a coin “to cover 
‘ostage and handling’). Look them 
“ver. They make an attractive dis- 
play, don’t they ?—all colors of the 
‘Veainbow. I can’t describe them all. 
\/Perhaps your editor will print a cut 
Spf a few of the covers. 

Our rule is to publish for Church 


Prayers New & Old—nearly 38,000 
“copies last year. 

4+ Prayers for All Occasions—nearly 
38,000 last year. : 

_ Wayside Hymnal—nearly 28,000 
mast year. 

The Episcopal Church—nearly 
46,000 last year. 

i Confirmation—A Gift for You— 
nearly 29,000. 

4 How to Read the Bible—nearly 


1 LITERARY LIGHT AND LORE 


On Christian Burial—over 47,000. 

For Those Who Mourn—over 
29,000. 

I Believe in Tithing—over 103,000. 

And many others come near these 
figures. 

It is my intention to increase this 
as fast as I can enlist the most gifted 
writers—and as our funds allow. 

Funds? Profits? I knew you would 
ask that. I know nothing about it. 
We have two grand businessmen of 
the city here, who somehow find time 
to run our business for love as well 
as their own who prefer to remain 
anonymous. 

There are no profits. The little 
margin we have over cost goes back 
into new work. Often we have been 
near the ragged edge. Do you realize 
that we have not a penny of subsidy? 
How we keep going is a mystery to 
me, except that the clergy know we 
are working for them and that we 
charge not a cent more than we can 
survive upon. 

Our writers are from among the 
talented and most devoted spirits in 
the Church wherever we can find 
them in the U.S. A., Canada or Eng- 
land. They do it for the love of the 
cause, but sometimes we give them 
a little for secretarial expense. The 
number is increasing all the time. 
My job is to recruit writers on as- 
signed subjects, edit and lick their 
MSS into shape for the printer, and 
of course, do a bit of writing myself. 

Besides that, I find, as did Canon 
Symons, that people will take the 


(CONTINUED NEXT PAGE) 
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Schools 


NORTH EAST 
SAINT MARY'S-IN-THE-MOUNTAINS 


Episcopal college Preparatory boarding school for 60 
girls. Community life based on Christian principles in 
which all students share responsibility for social, sports, 
religious, and social service activities. Work program. 
Arts, Skiing, other sports. Catalogue. 

Mary Harley Jenks, M.A., Principal 


LITTLETON (White Mountains), NEW HAMPSHIRE 


EAST 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL 


Established 1901 
The Cathedral Church of St. John the Divine 


An Episcopal school where the curriculum follows 
independent school standard requirements, but 
where the emphasis is placed upon the Christian 
perspective. From 4th through 10th grades. Board- 
ing or day. Choir membership is not necessary, 
but 50% or more of tuition is remitted for Choir 
boys. For further information write 


Headmaster, Dept. C Cathedral Heights, NYC 25 


H Founded 1869. For boys. Accredited. 
Manlius Grades 7-12. Complete college prepars- 
tion includes Officers Training. Graduates eligible for 
advanced standing college R.O.T.C. Remedial reading. 
Sports. Band. eo Session: Tutorial assistance. 
F talog address: 

Robert K. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manilus, N. Y. 


ST. PETER’S SCHOOL—Peekskill, New York. 

College preparatory boarding school for boye. 
Grades 7 to 12. Music, sports, social activities, and 
home life in addition to sound academic and reli- 
gious training. Self-help plan. Country setting, 40 
miles from New York. The Rev. Frank E. Leeming, 
Headmaster. 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 


Niagara Falls New York 
FouNDED 1853 
A Church School for boys in the Diocese of 
Western New York. College preparatory. 
Broad activities program. Small classes. 
Scholarships available. Grade 7 thru 12. For 
information address Box “B” 
Morison Brigham, M. A., Headmaster 
Lauriston L. Scaife, D. D., Pres. Board of 


Trustees 


St. Marpy’s SHchool 
Mount St. Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care 
of the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Pre- 
paratory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Dramatics, Riding. Modified Kent Plan. 
Grades 7-12. 
For catalog address: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


ANDERSON SCHOOL 


Year-round. Regents, accredited, coeducational. 
Grades 2 to 12 & 2 yr. post-grad. Psychiatrist and 
Psychologist. Expert guidance staff emphasizes per- 
sonality education. Individualized classes. Activity 


program stressed. 235 acres. Enroll any time. 


Catalog. 


L. E. Gage, M.A., Headmaster 
Staatsburg-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


ST. BERNARD’S SCHOOL 


1900 
Episcopal college preparatory school, grades 
7-12. Located in Somerset Hills 40 miles 
from New York. Small classes, supervised 
study, all athletics, work program. Scouting, 
music, rifle, camera clubs. Boarding and day 
students. 


THE REV. WILLIAM N. PENFIELD 
Rector and Headmaster 
Gladstone, New Jersey 
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EAST 


The CHURCH HOME 
AND HOSPITAL 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 
Baltimore 31, Maryland 


A three year accredited course of 
nursing. Class enters August and 
September. Scholarships available to 
well: qualified high school graduates. 


Apply: Director of Nursing 


H i I Nation’s Capital. 
Marjorie Webster ‘Aeeredited, year ten 


1 minal and transfer courses 
Junior College for girls. Liberal Arts; Phys- 


ical Education; Kindergarten; Sec’l; Speech, Dramat- 
ics, Radio and TV; Music; Art; Merchandising. Pool, 
gym. Sports. Catalog. Box R. Rock Creek Park Estates, 
Washington 12, D. C. 


Graduate Hospital of 


The University of Pennsylvania 


1 year hospital course in practical nursing for women 
18-45 years of age. Education, 1 year high school or 
equivalent. Complete maintenance; monthly stipend 
after first 8 months. The next class to be admitted in 
January. For information write: Birector of Nurs- 
Ing, Graduate Hospital, University of Pennsylvania, 
1818 Lombard Street, Philadelphia 46, Pennsylvania. 


SOUTH 


STUART HALL 


VIRGINIA’S OLDEST PREPARATORY SCHOOL FOR. GIRLS 
Episcopal school in the Shenandoah Valley. Grades 9-12. 
Fuliy accredited, Notable college entrance record. Also 


general course with strong music and art. 
equipment. Gymnasium, indoor swimming pool. 
campus, charming surroundings, Catalog. 
Mrs. William T. Hodges, Headmistress 
Box E Staunton, Virginia 


Modern 
Wooded 


BLUE RIDGE SCHOOL ~€ 


A ST. GEORGE, VA. 


A Christian School for boys and girls. 
In Blue Ridge Mountains 23 miles from 
Charlottesville. Grades one through 12. 
Pre-school and convalescent department. 
Tuition and board $60 to $75 per month. 


Rey. D. C. Loving, Headmaster 


SAINT PAUL’S 
POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
LAWRENCEVILLE, VIRGINIA 


eras by the Southern Association of Colleges 
Secondary Schools. B.S. Degree, with major in 
Trade and Industrial Education, B.S. D 
Home Economics Education, B.S. Degree with 


egree in 


major in Elementary Education, B. 8S. 
Secondary Education. 


EARL H. McCLENNEY, President 


Degree in 


For girls. Fully accred- 
ited Junior College and 
2-years High School, Liberal Arts and Career Courses, 
Music, Art, Dramatics, Journalism, Radio, Home Eco- 
nomics, Nursing, Physical Ed., Secretarial. Elevation 
2000 feet. Sports, riding, gym, pool. Hst. 1884, Inclusive 
rate rout Catal og. 

. L. Brantley, Ph.D., Pres., Box 120, Bristo!, Va. 


Virginia Intermont 


Farragut Stndy and play in Florida sun! 

Fully accredited. Prepares for all colleges and govern- 

ment academies. Separate Jr. Dept. Naval-military 

training. Boarding. Guidance for college and career. 

Near Gulf beaches. All sports. Band. Catalog. Admiral 

Bor ngut Academy, 7400 Fifth Ave., N., St. Petersburg, 
orlda. 
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MEDITATIONS AND MUSINGS 


BY ERIC MONTIZAMBERT 


Laer 10 nye 
think that no 
more is involved 
here than a rigid 
submission to 
the require- 
ments of duty. 
Certainly the 


cl 


idea of duty oc- 
cupies a high place in the Apostle’ s 
thinking. He is forever insisting upon 
the faithfulness of his converts to 


himself and to his teaching. But, in 
him, even all this is secondary. The 
disciple’s controlling sense of duty is 
the inevitable issue of his overmas- 
tering faith. . . . “the substance of 
things hoped for: the evidence of 
things unseen.” 

The R.V.S. substitutes the word 
“assurance” for “substance,” and 
goes on to speak of the “conviction of 
things not seen.” But one’s assurance 


editor into confidence. So we have a 
sort of pastoral ministry and coun- 
selling by mail. It moves me deeply — 
this side of the work—but it is very 
demanding, and much as I like it, 
I try always to point the writer to 
his or her natural confidant, the home 
rector. 

We have worked in two war pe- 
riods and have done and are doing 
our best to give chaplains in the 
Armed Forces material they need for 
their particular ministry. We have, 
in fact, done this in such large vol- 
ume as almost bankrupted us, but for 
gifts that good people send in for 
our Chaplains’ Fund. The same can 
be said for kind help given to our 
Braille publications which have gone 
out free from the beginning to the 
blind, and for our free supplies for 
chaplains to prisons. 

Whatever your Editor prints, I do 
hope he will include our heartfelt 
thanks to the thousands of parish 
clergy who steadily order and use our 
literature. They are of all brands of 
churchmanship and I believe most of 
them trust us to avoid favoring any 
party or stressing controversial mat- 
ters, and that we honestly want to 
provide literature of basic Church- 
wide usefulness. 

We have a huge file of letters from 
all over the country and abroad. 
Many bring much needed gifts; most 
of them touchingly grateful; some 
brickbats, of course; but best of all, 


FAITHFULNESS 


of the reality of God, one’s certainty 
of the redeeming power of the Risen 
Christ, one’s vivid experience of the 
fellowship of the Holy Spirit, has 
within it the very quality of sub- 
stance. This is the “stuff of life.” This 
is the Power which at once makes us 
free, and inspirits us with the capac- 
ity to overcome all things that seem 
to be against us. This is the “Faith- 
fulness” which at once undergirds the 
total activity of the believing career 
and opens the way to the fulness of 
the Vision of God. 

“Therefore, ... let us run with per- 
severance the race that is set before 
us, looking to Jesus the pioneer and 
perfecter of our faith, who for the 
joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising the shame, and 
is seated at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” 


assurance that people pray for our 
work. Incidentally, we have thou- 
sands of readers in Canada and in 
other parts of the world—the spread 
is really astonishing. And many of 
our most devoted supporters are out- 
side our own Church. 

Canon Symons, the original editor, 
is carrying on downstairs, retired, 
but still overseeing Braille and our 
Relief Work. 


TRIAL Subscription 
Order Form 


SEPT. 5 


o the Pulbsker 


Episcopal Churchnews 
P. O. Box 1379, Richmond, Va. 


Please enter my trial subscription to 
Episcopal Churchnews for seven (7) weeks 
at the special! rate of One Dollar. 


Cl My Check Attached 


Cl Bill Me 


PRINT YOUR NAME 


YOUR ADDRESS 
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| )God, until the day on the road to 
Damascus. But did he, in actual fact? 
' The beginning of St. Paul’s theol- 
(ogy was in that traumatic but thera- 
“peutic event on the way to Damascus. 
| “He was blinded that he might see. 
Then he began to understand that 
jtheology is an examination of what 
God has done, and that salvation con- 
‘sists in no kind of examination, but 
rather in the soul’s cleaving to what 
4 God has done—and is doing. He saw 
‘ithat salvation begins when God 
‘knocks you down. He saw that salva- 
a ion is by grace, freely given by God. 
He saw that faith is by grace, justi- 
‘fication is by grace, holy living is by 
grace, holy dying is by grace. Yes, 
and being raised up again at the Gen- 
eral Resurrection is also by grace. 
The pity of it is that man so often 
shas to be knocked down before he 
“sees all this. 
_ According to St. Paul, external 
righteousness and ecclesiastical con- 
t formity are in themselves insufficient 
to save. But this does not mean that 
St. Paul intends to say that it doesn’t 


| 
‘matter what you do and that it 
doesn’t matter whether you are a 
Churchman or not. St. Paul found out 
3 that when you really admit the grace 
Jof God into your heart that you will 
‘want to do what is right, and you 
‘will be drawn to the Church as in- 
tievitably as steel is drawn to a mag- 
‘Inet. 

1 The faith that alone secures our 


achools 


SOUTH CENTRAL 


j 
| For exceptional chil- 

The Brown Schools  [07,cxceptional chil; 

‘school for tiny tots thru teens with educational and 
»motional problems. Companionship and understanding. 
Seven separate residence centers. Daily supervision by a 

)ertified Psychiatrist. Full time Psychologist. 

¢ 


: 


Bert P. Brown, Pres., Box 4008E, Austin, Texas 


Reese es eee 
- MARGARET HALL 


| Under Sisters of St. Helena 

| (Episcopal) 

Fimall country boarding and day school for girls, 
¥rom primary through high school. Accredited col- 
fege preparatory. Modern building recently thor- 
Inughly renovated includes gymnasium and swim- 
Jning pool. Campus of six acres with ample play- 
yround space, hockey field and tennis court. 
(Riding. 

*OR CATALOGUE AND “AVE CRUX,” ADDRESS: 
Sister Rachel, Prin., O.S.H., Box E, Versailles, Ky. 


OKOLONA, MISSISSIPPI 
Co-educational, Private, American Church 
Institute for Negroes (Protestant Episco- 
pal Church). Established 1902. High School 
and Junior College—Trades and Industries 


—WMusic. 
For information write: W. MILAN DAVIS, 


Pres. 


Today’s Training for Tomorrow’s Opportu- 
nities. 


Posesmer 
OKOLONA COLLEGE 


i 


KNEW HIS BIBLE 


acquittal before God’s tribunal im- 
mediately proceeds to a life of good 
works and Church loyalty. Faith is- 
sues in love and hope. Those who are 
inclined to argue this point leave us 
with the same impression as would 
those who argue whether or not ice 
cream is cold: we suspect that they 
are discussing something they have 
never experienced. 

St. Paul holds that the reconcil- 
ing, healing life and death of Christ 
is the answer to humanity’s dilemma. 
The symbol of this reconciling work 
is the Cross. Man who cannot save 
himself in any really ultimate sense, 
is in need of a Saviour. He cannot 
atone for his own sins, for even his 
efforts at atonement are tainted with 
self-regard. Therefore, he can but 
surrender, and throw himself at the 
foot of the Cross. Only by thus dying 
to self will he live unto God. 

Yet; St--Paul_is-also a strong 
Churchman, and is definitely com- 
mitted to the sacramental principle. 
In the Holy Supper the Church shows 
forth the Lord’s death until He re- 
turns. In Holy Baptism a sinner dies 
unto sin, only to be raised up in- 
stantaneously for a life unto God. 
Through it all, the Churches must be 
supervised, nurtured, given pastoral 
care, sometimes admonished and even 
scolded. Presbyters must, be ap- 
pointed, widows must be given some- 
thing to do, class distinctions within 
the walls of the sanctuary must be 
ignored. The sovereign grace of God 
has every kind of practical implica- 
tion for every detail of life in the 
Hallowed Community. 

The conversion of Saul of Tarsus, 
whom we know as St. Paul the Apos- 
tle, was perhaps the greatest thing 
that happened to the Christian move- 
ment since Pentecost. This great 
thinker and theologian, who is right- 
ly considered the patron of all other 
theologians, this Roman citizen who 
knew his Bible well enough to see 
what it really does mean, set the 
world on fire—with a fire that will 
never be put out. END 


FACING A BARRIER 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 28) 
many reasons against such marri- 
ages. You, on the other hand, merely 
want to get to know different boys 
and have nothing so permanent in 
view! Give your parents that much 
credit, though. They are trying to do 
what they think is best for you and 
to protect you from what they believe 
will lead to unhappiness. Always re- 
member that while you do not always 
(CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE) 
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Schools 


SOUTH 


ST. MARY’S JUNIOR COLLEGE 
RALEIGH, N. C. 


A Junior College preceded by two years prepara- 
tory work. 
Members of the Southern Association for over 


twenty years. 
All courses in Art, Expression and Music In- 
cluded in one general fee. 


Richard G. Stone, President 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S COLLEGE 


Raleigh, North Carolina 
1867 — 1954 


Accredited Four-Year College. Co-educa- 


tional. Music, Pre-Medical, Health and 
Physical Education, Teacher Training, 
Business, Pre-Social Work, Nursing Edu- 
cation in co-operation with St. Agnes Hos- 
pital. 

HAROLD L. TRIGG, President 


o—$ ££ —__—__—_® 
Voorhess School and Junior College 


DENMARK, S. C. 


Co-educational Departments: Junior Col- 
lege, High School and Trades. Fully Ac- 
credited A Grade by the Southern Asso- 
ciation. Under direction of American 
Church Institute for Negroes. Beautiful 
location. Reasonable Terms. For informa- 
tion, write to THE REGISTRAR. 


Carlisle Military School 


“Develops Manly Men’’—cultivates physical, mental, 
spiritual qualities. 7th-12th grades. Dre-aviation. Band. 
Mild climate. Rate $790 (including uniform). School 
dairy and truck farm. For catalog and view book, address: 
Col. Jas. F- Risher, Headmaster, Box C, Bamberg, S. C. 


WEST-SOUTH CENTRAL 


Shattuck SHctool 


a * * % 


Founded 1858 


The oldest Church School west of the Alleghenies 
integrates all parts of its program—religious, aca- 
demic, military, social—to help high-school-age 
boys grow “in wisdom and stature and in favor 
with God and man.” 


THE REV. CANON SIDNEY W. GOLDSMITH, JR. 
Rector and Headmaster 


450 Shumway Hall 
SHATTUCK SCHOOL — FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


St. John’s 
Salina, Kansas 


Since 1887 St. John’s has been perpetuat- 
ing the cultural tradition of the Church by 
stressing sound scholarship in Christian 
atmosphere. Grades 5 through 12. Fully 
accredited. 


COL. R. L. CLEM, Rector 


EAST NORTH CENTRAL 


Northwestern Military and Naval 

Coll rep. est. 1888, Accredited. 75 
Academy ve fe Chien, ve ue binges 4 ate 

10. Fi oof buildings. Modern facilities. 50 acr 

Se. St. ROTC Basic. All sports; sailing. Operates 
Lake Geneva Naval Camp. Catalogs. The Rev. James 
Howard Jacobson, B. Arch, 8.T.B., 500 So. L. Shore 
Rd., Lake Geneva, Wisc. 
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Worlds Famous 


MEDIEVAL and CONTEMPORARY 


a 


OS tha aad 


Tanz Iba: 


Bek x COMPANY of 


NE AMERICAN IMPORTER 
— Russell Church Studios 


BOX 5237 WINSTON-SALEM. N.C 


rH. ST., N 


FRESH PECAN HALVES 


Year after year for over 20 years— 
Organizations make money selling our Pound 
Boxes Jumbo Pecan Halves. Season starts 
Nov. 10th. We prepay shipments. You pay 
us when sold. Write 

SULLIVAN PECAN CO., CRESTVIEW, 


CATHEDRAL STUDIO 


Head of Washington Cathedral Altar Guild 
Silk damasks, linens & materials by the yd. 
Surplices, albs, Altar linens, stoles, burses 
& veils. My new book, Church Embroidery 
& Vestments 2nd ed. Complete instruc- 
tions, 128 pp., 95 illus., vestment patterns 
drawn to scale, price $7.50. Handbook for 
Altar Guilds 4th Ed, 15,000 sold to date 
55¢. Miss Mackrille, ]] W. Kirke St., Chevy 
Chase 15, Md. Tel. OL2-2752. 


FLA. 


Alltar Brassware | 


VASES +- COLLECTION BASONS 


Write for copy of our new catalog | 


R. GEISSLER, INC. | 


23-08 38th AVE., LONG ISLAND CITY 1, N. Y. 


(qiturch Furniture 


CROSSES + CANDLESTICKS | 


Manufactured in our own 
factory at lLowrenceville, 
Va. Buy Olrect from Fac- 
tory. Free Catalog. 


SCHOOL EQUIPMENT CO., Inc. 
327 W. Main, Richmond, Va. 


THEV-ER: . 
it ANB STUDIOS) 
| TENAFLY Ny: a 
STAINED-GLASS \f 
Ga DECORATION: LIGHTING <4 


Bey SAL-CHURCH:CRAFTS si 
EN ooo 


Nw 
° 


FOR THE FINEST 
Carillonic Bells & Chimes 


Chimes starting as low as $396.00 
Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 


Dept. 37, 3015 Casitas Ave., Los Angeles 39, Calif. 
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agree with them, they are acting out 
of love for you. 

It might also bring about more un- 
derstanding if one day you point out 
that when you go to college, or out 
into the world of business, you will 
meet the very people they are trying 
to prevent you from knowing, and 
that it is good for you to know some- 
thing about other points of view now. 
There is a danger, however, that you 


Seeking An Answer? 


Do you wonder what the Church thinks about 
things and where you fit in the picture? 
Dora Chaplin can help you. Write her, c/o 
Episcopal Churchnews, 110 N. Adams Street, 
Richmond, Va. 


may not have considered. Some people 
are so anxious to take up the sword 
to fight for the unpopular that they 
are prejudiced in the other direction. 
They say (unconsciously) that be- 
cause a person is of a faith which is 
not welcomed, or of another race, 
therefore he or she must be a fine, 
interesting and ill-treated being! 
This is not so. There are worthy and 
less worthy representatives of every 
creed and race. What we need is to 
think of each other as persons and to 
see each other as people rather than 
as a member of a particular race or 
believer in a certain creed. Have you 
noticed how much less those things 
seem to matter when one comes to 
know a friend really well? Sometime 
we might discuss the importance of 
this in a marriage, but that was not 
your question, and would raise many 
other problems. 

Supposing you have gone more than 
half-way and have tried to under- 
stand what makes your parents feel 
as they do, and still you make no head- 
way, then I think you must agree to 
disagree. It is their home, and they 
will want to have a say about the 
people you bring into it. If they re- 
fuse to let you bring certain friends 
home there is no need for you to be 
unkind to those people at school or 
when you meet them socially. 

Remember, one day you may be a 
parent. There is your chance! Make 
up your mind that you will never let 
other human beings, even through 
chance words, have large black and 
white labels tied to them! Then your 
sons and daughters will have an op- 
portunity to grow up seeing everyone 
as a child of God. And meantime, keep 
your temper, for a good cause is al- 
most never helped by getting angry 
with those who think differently. Will 
you write again and tell me what 
progress you made? 


Dear Mrs. Chaplin: 
Enclosed is a pamphlet called “How 
to Read the Bible.” I hope this ts the 
one you were asking about in a recent 
copy of Episcopal Churchnews. Please 


accept it, as I have another copy. 
Mrs. E. L. (Ohio) 


DEAR MRs. L. 
This was a very thoughtful thing 
to do, especially as I have not found 


the American agent for the English | 
pamphlet of the same name men- | 


tioned in a previous issue. It is al- 
ways most encouraging when readers 
will take a hand like this; and I thank 
you very much. 

To readers: The pamphlet is an ex- 
cellent one for those who want to 
study the Bible systematically. It is 
published by Forward Movement, 412 
Sycamore Street, Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
5 cents a copy. END 


ADVERTISING is a sharp tool. 
Use it skillfully, and you will 
CUT SALES COSTS! 


QUICKLY FOLD 
OR UNFOLD 
FOR 
CHANGING 
ROOM USES 
TOPS OF 
MASONITE 


PRESDWOOD + FIR 
& BIRCH PLYWOOD « 
LINOLEUM « PLASTICS 


M 

SEA | STRONG, RIGID 
MINIMUM TUBULAR 
STORAGE STEEL LEGS 


Send for folder with complete specitications. 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 
2748 S. 34th St., Milwaukee 46, Wis., Dept. I 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING DOES THE JOB! 
RATE PER WORD 
1 ti. 3 ti. 5 ti. 26 ti. 
10c 9c 8c 7c 


HELP WANTED 


DIRECTOR OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION for 
large New Jersey parish near New York City. Must 
be interested in heading up Church School and 
Young People’s program. Also to help in parish 
educational program. Please send resume and 
photograph with reply in care of Box 1240 Episco- 
pal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


VICAR for growing rural parish; married, Prayer 
Book Churchman; good salary, rectory, car allow- 
ance. Institutional chaplaincy attached. Box 1241 
Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


CURATE: Moderate Churchman, preferably in 


his thirties, particularly interested in calling, youth | 


work, and religious education. Stipend $3000 plus 
rental and car allowances. Suburban Long Island 
close to New York City. 
Churchnews, Richmond 11, Va. 


ee 
RECTOR for several rural parishes near Richmond, | 
Va. Reply Box 1244 Episcopal Churchnews, Rich- | 


mond 11, Va. 
POSITIONS WANTED 


EDITOR, 37, wants stimulating work. Excellent 
liberal arts foundation. MA in English; 14 years 


magazine work, 4 in publishing house. Box 1245, | 


Episcopal Churchnews, Richmond 11, Virginia. 
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Box 1243 Episcopal 


PARIS, FRANCE 


PLY TRINITY PRO-CATHEDRAL 

Ave. George V.—just off Champs Elysees 

n 8:30, 10:45, 12 (Coffee Hour)—Open daily. 
emorial Cloisters, State Flags, Cathedral Choir 
‘) . Warm Welcome. ‘Most Beautiful English 
Jthic on the Continent.” 

“Sry Rev. Sturgis Lee Riddie, Dean 


BONN, GERMANY 


e American Protestant Church, 

3 . 

imson Memorial Chapel 

days—HC, 8:00 A.M., Morning Service, 11:00 
se Reverend J. L. B. Williams, M.A. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


4URCH OF THE ADVENT 

(76 W. Adams Blvd (near La Brea) 

\.v. George Lyon Pratt, r 

1v. Frederick K. Belton, asst. 

tn 8 HC, 9:15 Family Eu & Ser, 11 MP & Ser; 
ed 7& 10 HC 


DENVER, COLO. 


- JOHN’S CATHEDRAL 

nver, Colorado 

7:30, 8:15, 9:30 & 11. Recitals 4:30 2nd G 
h meaays = Wikdys HC Wed 7:15, Thurs 10:30, 


WASHINGTON, D. C: 


[ASHINGTON CATHEDRAL 

unt Saint Alban 

Rt. Rev. Angus Dun, Bishop 

Very Rev. Francis B. Sayre, Jr., Dean 

HC 8, 9:30; MP, Ser 11 (1 S HC), Ev 4; Wkdys 
“2 7:30; int 12; Ev 4. Open Daily 7 to 6 


| 


URCH OF THE ASCENSION & ST. AGNES 

115 Massachusetts Ave., N.W. 

2v. James Murchison Duncan, r 

din HC 7:30, 10:00, 11; Daily HC 7; Sat C 4 to 
= 7:30 to 8:30 : ; ; 

Phen in Washington visit this historic Anglo- 
Satholic Parish. 


MIAMI, FLA. 


*. STEPHEN’S—3439 Main Hwy. 
Pav. W. O. Hanner & W. J. Bruninga 
lin 7, 8 & 10; HC Daily; C Sat 5-6, 7-8 


a 
ty 


ATLANTA, GA. 


UR SAVIOUR 1068 N. Highland Ave., N.E. 
ass Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11; Wed 7, Fri 10:30; Other 
ays 7:30; Ev B Sun 8; C Sat 5 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


HE CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ALL ANGELS 
Oth and St. Paul Sts. 


oy 


A B . Rev. Ira L. Fetterhoff, c 
un Services 7:30, 9:30 and 11, also daily. 
An outstanding choir of boys and men. 


SAINT LOUIS, MO. 


URCH OF ST. MICHAEL & ST. GEORGE 

e Rev. Jj. Francis Sant, r 

e Rev. William Baxter, Minister of Ed. 

in 8, 9:30, 11. High School 4, Canterbury Club 
15 


u 


SEA GIRT, N. J. 


/T. URIEL THE ARCHANGEL 

vey. Canon R. H. Miller, r; Rev. J. J. English, ¢ 
un 8 HC; 9:30 Sung Eu., 11 MP; Daily HC 7:30 
xe Fri 9:30 


face PM; addr, address; 


NEW YORK CITY 


NEW YORK CATHEDRAL 

(St. John the Divine) 112th and Amsterdam 

Sun HC 7, 8, 9, 10, 11; Cho MP 10:30; Ev 4; Ser 
11, 4, Wkdys HC 7:30 (also 10 Wed, and Cho HC 
8:45 HD); MP 8:30; Ev 5:30 

The daily offices are choral exc. Mon. 


CALVARY Rev. G. Clare Blackhurst, r 
4th Avenue & 21st Street 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11; Thurs HC & Healing 12 


GRACE CHURCH Rey. Louis W. Pitt, D.D., r 
Broadway at Tenth St. 
Sun 9 HC, 11 MP, Thurs 11:45 HC 


HEAVENLY REST Rey. John Ellis Large, D.D. 
5th Avenue at 90th Street 

Sun HC 8 & 9:30, Morning Service & Ser 11; 
flues SiHd HC 8215> "Thurs HE 8:5 & 12 N. 
Daily MP 8. 


CHURCH OF THE HOLY TRINITY 

316 E. 88th St. Rev. James A. Paul, D.D., r 
Sun 8 HC, Ch S 9:30; Morning Service & Ser 11, 
EP & addr 5 


RESURRECTION 115 East 74th 
Rev. A. A. Chambers, r; Rev. F. V. Wood, c 
Sun 8 & 10; Daily 7:30 ex Mon & Sat 10; C Sat 4 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW’S Rev. A. P. Stokes, Jr. 
Park Ave. at 51st St. 

Sun HC 8, 9:30; MP 11 (HC Ist Sun) Wkdys HC 
Tue 10:30, Wed & HD 8, Thurs 12:10; EP 6 Daily 


ST. IGNATIUS’ 87th St. & West End Ave. 
one block West of Broadway 

Rev. W. F. Penny Rev. C. A. Weatherby 
Sun 8:30 & 10:30 (Solemn); Daily 8; C Sat 4-5, 
7:30-8:30 


ST. JAMES’ CHURCH Madison Ave. at 71st St. 
Rev. Arthur L. Kinsolving, D.D., r 

Rev. W. J. Chase 

Sun 8 HC; 11 MP, Ser; HC Wed 7:45, Thurs 12 


ST. MARY THE VIRGIN. Rev. Grieg Taber, D.D., r 
46th St. between 6th & 7th Aves. 

Sun Masses: 8, 9, 11. (High); Daily 7, 8, 9:30 
(Wed) 12:10 (Fri); C Thu 4:30-5:30; Fri 12-1; 
Sat 2-3, 4-5, 7:30-8:30. 


ST. THOMAS Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., r 
5th Ave. & 53rd St., north of Radio City 

Sun HC 8, 9, 11, Ist & 3rd S. MP 2nd, 4th, 5th S; 
Daily HC 8:30; Thurs 11. 
Noted for great reredos and 
choir on vacation. 


windows. Boy 


TRANSFIGURATION Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D., r 
Little Church Around the Corner 1 E. 29th St. 
Sun HC 8 & 9 (Daily 8); Cho Eu & Ser 11, V 4 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


ST. PAUL’S CHURCH Rev. George L. Cadigan 
East Avenue and Vick Park B., 


Sun Services 8, 9:30, 11; Fridays 7 

UTICA, N. Y. 
GRACE The Rev. Stanley P. Gasek, r 
Sun 8, 9:15 (Fam Eu) 11, 6:30; Lit. daily 12:15; 


MP & HC Wed, Thurs, Fri G HD; Healing Fri 12:30 


Key—Light face type denotes AM, black 
anno, 
nounced; B, Benediction; C, Confessions; 
Cho, Choral; Ch S, Church School; c, 
curate; d, deacon; EP, Evening Prayer; 
Eu, Eucharist; Ev, Evensong; ex, except; 
HC, Holy Communion; HD, Holy Day; 


HH, Holy Hour; Instr, Instructions; Int, 
an- Intercessions; Lit, Litany; Mat, Matins; 
MP, Morning Prayer; r, rector; Ser, 
Sermon; Sol, Solemn; Sta, Stations; V, 
Vespers; v, vicar; YPF, Young People’s 
Fellowship. 


NEW YORK CITY 
THE PARISH OF TRINITY CHURCH 
Rev. John Heuss, D.D., r 
TRINITY 


Broadway & Wall St. 
Rev. Bernard C. Newman, v 
Sun HC 8, 9, 11, EP 3:30; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 
12 Midday Ser 12:30, EP 5:05; Sat HC 8, EP 1:30; 
HD HC 12; C Fri 4:30 & by appt 


ST. PAUL’S CHAPEL Broadway & Fulton St. 
Rev. Robert C. Hunsicker, v 

Sun HC 10; Daily MP 7:45, HC 8, 12 ex Sat, EP 3; 
C Fri & Sat 2 G by appt 


CHAPE: OF THE INTERCESSION 

Broadway & 155th St. 

Rev. Joseph S. Minnis, D.D., v 

Sun HC 8, 9:30 & 11, EP 4; Weekdays HC daily 
7 & 10, MP 9, EP 5:30, Sat 5, Int 11:50; C Sat 
4-5 & by appt 


ST. LUKE’S CHAPEL 487 Hudson St. 
Rey. Paul C. Weed, Jr. v 

Sun HC 8, 9:15 & 11; Daily HC 7 & 8; C Sat 5-6, 
8-9 G by appt 


ST. AUGUSTINE’S CHAPEL Rev. C. Kilmer Myers, v 
292 Henry St. (at Scammel) 

Sun HC 8:15, 11 & EP 5; Mon, Tues, Wed, Fri 
HE 7730), EP 5; Thurs, Sat HC 6:30) 9:30; EP 5 


ST. CHRISTOPHER’S CHAPEL 48 Henry St. 
Rev. William Wendt, p-in-c 
Sun 8, 10, 8:30; Weekdays 8, 5:30 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


ST. PETER’‘S CHURCH North Tryon at Seventh St. 
Summer Schedule 
Sun HC 8; MP & Ser 11. Wed HC 10:30. Fri 7:30 


——MOREHEAD CITY, N. C.— 


ST. ANDREW’S Rev. E. Guthrie Brown, r 
2007 Arendell St. On U. S. Highway No. 70 
Sun Ch S 9:30, MP & Ser 11 (HC Ist Sun), 
HD HC 11. Air Conditioned. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
Broad & Third Streets 


TRINITY 

Rev. Robert W. Fay, D.D., r 
Rey. A. Freeman Traverse, asst. 

Sun 8, 11, Evening, Weekday. Special Services as 
announced 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 


CALVARY CHURCH 102 N. Second (Downtown) 
Donald Henning, D.D., L.H.D., r 

David Watts, B.D., asst. 

Sun 7:30, 9:30, 11. Daily HC 7:30 


DENISON, TEXAS 


ST. LUKE’S CHURCH 427 West Woodward St 
Rev. David A. Jones, B.D., r 

Summer schedule Sun MP 7:30; Holy Eu 7:45; 
Cho Eu & Ser 9:30. Nursery and Church School 
classes through 4th grade daily as usual. 


— SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH———— 


ST. MARK’S CATHEDRAL 231 East Ist South 
Very Rev. Richard W. Rowland, Dean 

Rev. Elvin R. Gallagher, Asst. 

Sun HC 8, Family Eu 9:30, MP 11 (Cho Eu Ist 
Sun); Weekday Eu Wed 7, Thurs & HD 10:30; 
C by appt. 


RICHMOND, VA. 
ST, LUKE’S—on Routes 1 and 301 
Sun Masses 7:30, 11, MP & Ch S 9:30; Daily 
Masses 10:30 exc. Wed & Sat 7:30; C Sat 4-5 


ST. PAUL’S—across from the Capitol 


Rev. Robert R. Brown, r 
Rey. W. Holt Souder, assoc. 
Sun Services 8, 11, also Wed 8 


+ 62nd Year of Publication * 


Ashby Episcopal Church Kalendars 


help Christian Living and Make Money for Church Groups 


THE REV. 


EDITORS: 


The Church Kalendur is a 
RED LETTER Holy Day Episcopal 
Kalendar that follows the Book of 


Common Prayer. 


MASTERPIECE EDITIONS 


The Masterpiece headings are outstanding works of art 
beautifully printed in full color. The sheets for each of the 
twelve months are reproduced in five colors to show the davs 
and seasons of the Church Year in the proper liturgical colors, 
according to the customs of the Episcopal Church. The sheets 
plainly show the days, colors, commemorations and uses for 
each day and solve problems of days transferred, precedence, 
abstinance and fasting. 


SPECIAL HEADING EDITIONS 


The Church Kalendar may be had in Special Heading 
editions which show, in one color of warm brown, any illustra- 
tion of interest to your church together with a listing cf 
services, meetings ete. All other exclusive features of the 
Masterpiece Editions are retained in full color. 


FREE DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR 


A fully illustrated, completely descriptive circular will be 
sent FREE if you mail the coupon at the right. It explains in 
detail the value of Ashby Kalendars in your Parish and how 
Church groups can profit through this thoroughly churchly 
means of raising funds. 


We also publish the Churchman’s Ordo Kalendar 
whichis a Black Letter Holy Day Kalendar that follows 
the Supplemental Missais to the Bock of Common 


Prayer. These Kalendars are made in either the Mas- 
terpiece Edition or Special Heading Edition and are 


also shown in our descriptive Circular and Price List. 


THE ONLY KALENDARS PUBLISHED 
WITH DAYS AND SEASONS OF THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH YEAR IN 
THE PROPER LITURGICAL COLORS 


JOSEPH HARTE and THE REV. 


HARRY S. RUTH 


A POWERFUL FORCE FOR 
EDUCATION AND INSPIRATION Ashby Kalendars are 


IN EVERY CHRISTIAN HOME 


a powerful factor in 
taking the Church into the home and into the office. 
They provide a daily reminder of the life and teachings: 
of our Lord and a constant awareness of the Church 
in which He is Incarnate. No single detail has been 
overlooked, from the beautifully reproduced master-’ 
pieces on the headings to the historical and color data 
on the backs. All combine to create a stronger bond 
with the Church and a greater interest in its teachings, 
recognizing as well as aiding the growing influence of) 


the Church in our daily living. 


A MAJOR SOURCE OF 


PROFIT: FOR CHURCHES 
AND ALL CHURCH GROUPS 


MAIL THIS COUPON 


have found Ashby Kalendars a remarkably effective: 
and thoroughly Churchly means of raising funds to: 
further their worthy work. They find an immediat 
and generous response when they offer Ashby Kal- 
endars, due to a rapidly growing interest in the tangi- 
ble symbols of religion. Profits from these sales mak 
a substantial addition to any group treasury, especially 
desirable since it is obtained through an essentially, 
religious medium. Societies sell Ashby Kalendars a 


50¢ to 60¢ each and earn up to $100.00 or more. 


TODAY! 


ASHBY COMPANY « Publishers 
BOX 1423 » ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Please send your FREE Descriptive circular and Price 
List of Ashby Episcopal Church Kalendars to: 


Name__ 


For Sample Copy Enclose 50¢ and check here ([_| 


